








NAMING PEOPLE 

Rob Blurton’s Spring 2020 
article, “Anarchy in the Midwest,” 
uses the term Native American to 
describe the people living in the 
lands invaded by Europeans. 

None of the English language 
options referring to indigenous peo- 


ple and nations are perfect, but Native J 


American is especially problematic. 

Colonialism entails the conquest of 
language as well as territory. England 
came to dominate what is now called 
North America. 

Thus, English triumphed over Na- 
tive People’s, Spanish, French, Arabic, 
Dutch, Portuguese and several African 
languages—all of which were and, in 
many cases still are, in play. 

As a consequence, English gets to 
decide what to call things. Native Amer- 
ican is an oxymoron insofar as Amer- 
ican is chronologically and otherwise 
superimposed on people who were 
already here when the likes of Chris- 
topher Columbus and Francis Drake 
showed up. 

The word Indian obviously has simi- 
lar problems. 

First Peoples, First Nations, and 
Native Peoples have some advantag- 
es. Perhaps the most important thing, 
especially for white people, is to be 
humble and understanding about the 
difficulties of any term that isn’t specif- 
ically the language of any indigenous 
Nation, Peoples, Tribe, or Pueblo. 

While | found Blurton’s article infor- 
mative and well intentioned in many 
ways, | think it also suffers from anoth- 
er common white gaze difficulty. 

In projecting anarchism onto Native 
Peoples, Blurton is failing to under- 
stand their way of life on its own terms. 
That impedes our ability to accept and 
learn from those not defined by the 
Euro-American or what | call the white 
way of thinking. 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth 
Estate, POB 201016, 
Ferndale MI 48220 
All formats accepted including typescript & 
handwritten. 
Letters may be edited for length. 


And, wow, do Native Peoples have a 
lot to teach us. 

Frank Joyce 

Detroit 


FE Note: 

Frank Joyce is a long time contribu- 
tor to this magazine and an anti-racist 
activist. He was News Editor of the Fifth 
Estate when such titles prevailed. 


Rob Blurton replies: 

| basically agree with Frank Joyce’s 
critique. | only used the term Native 
American as a sop to assumed expec- 
tations. 

If you read the article closely, you'll 
see that | prefer calling the protago- 
nists “Indians” or “natives” or “tribes- 
man,” also all flawed words, but yes, | 
did consciously invoke Native American 
a few times as well. 

Since | was well aware of its prob- 
lems and holding my nose while using 
it, my sin was craven conformity to PC 
phrasing rather than participating in 
a “common white gaze.” I’m not sure 
which is more venal. 


Fifth Estate comments: 
Names for conquered, enslaved, or 
oppressed people devised by those re- 
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sponsible for the crimes can never 
be satisfactory, even if accepted 
by those who suffer them. 
People who inhabit what is 
now called Italy aren't referred 
to as Native Italians, for instance. 
Calling people from the African 
Diaspora, blacks or African Ameri- 
cans has replaced colored, Negro, or 


worse, but still ignores they came from 
lands with names. And, none of them 


were Africa. 

The descendants of the conquered 
people of our continent who survived 
ethnic cleansing and land theft had 
names as well. Where Detroit sits, 
the people there belonged to the 
Waawiiyaatanong, the Three Fires Con- 
federacy. The people around that city 
were Anishinaabe—Odawa, Saulteaux, 
Ojibwe, Potawatomi, Oji-Cree, and Al- 
gonquin. 

That's who they are/were. Not any 
of the names assigned to them by the 
invaders then or now. 

Calling people with a distinct her- 
itage and history by improved settler 
names does them no service, but rather 
affirms why we only give passing recog- 
nition that we live on stolen land. 


STILL PRINTING 

| found your advertisement in the 
back of the Earth First! Journal and I'd 
like to subscribe to y'all as well. En- 
closed is $25 cash. | know the subscrip- 
tion price is $15 but it’s just so refresh- 
ing to find organizations still printing 
issues in paper form. 

You lose the magic reading it online. 
| could have subscribed online, but 
since you list a post office box, it felt 
appropriate to write in. 

ZB 

Central Square, N.Y. 


FE Replies: 


A curious phenomenon is that 95 
Continued on P.45 


About This Issue 


Welcome to our Fall 2020 edition. It immediately follows our Spring 
number, so you haven't missed an issue. How glorious yet challenging 
when reality becomes so radical that it easily outstrips anything the 
printed word can provide. Still, we think the articles in this issue bring 
a unique perspective to the crises of race and pandemic the world faces. 
A great reckoning is at hand around the question of racial justice, while 
the Covid-19 virus raises the question of whether mass civilization can 
meet the existential challenge it poses. This is the time to advocate and 
act for what we need for justice and perhaps existence. The old ways 
spell only disaster. 


Thanks To All Who Made This Issue Possible 


As usual, this issue, in our 55th year of publication, could only have 
been accomplished with the dozens of people who cooperated at every 
level of creativity and production. 


About The Cover 


Seth Tobocman is a comic book artist whose work deals with radical 
political issues. He co- founded the magazine World War 3 Illustrated 
with Peter Kuper in 1979 and remains part of the editorial collective. 
He is author of several graphic books including You Don't Have to 
Fuck People Over to Survive, War in the Neighborhood, and The Face 
of Struggle. His images have been used as posters, murals, banners and 
tattoos by squatting, anti-globalization, anti-police brutality and anti- 
war movements. 


Next Issue 

Our Winter issue will be a special edition Fifth Estate, The Anar- 
chist Review of Books, edited by friends and comrades in New York 
City. Details for submissions are on page 29 and on our web site. 


Note To Subscribers 


Please look at the number on your address label. It designates your 
expiration issue number. This is issue #407, so if it is that or lower, your 
subscription is expiring. We're hoping this will generate self-resubscrip- 
tion and cut down on the mail notifications we need to send out. 





Betts 


Radical Publishing since 1965 
Vol. 55, No. 3, #407, Fall 2020 - Follows our Spring 2020 issue. 


The Fifth Estate is an anti-profit, anarchist project published by a 
volunteer collective of friends and comrades. 


No ads. No copyright. 
Kopimi - reprint freely 


www.FliFTHESTATE.org 
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Now We All Know What Matters 


he summary execution of George Floyd by a de- 
fender of white supremacy has its antecedents in 
the contact of Europeans with Africans in the early 
17th century. Since then, black people have been 
killed when any resistance was offered or even suspected. 

In villages in Gambia, on slave ships, in Charleston Harbor, 
on plantations, in small towns and on back roads of the South, 
on the streets of any city in America today at the hands of 
police, unchronicled violence was and is practiced as terror 
and punishment against black people for not accepting their 
assigned lowly status. Few ever had their names said the way 
George Lloyd's has all over the world. 

Black people were killed by slave traders, ship captains, 
plantation overseers, sheriffs and cops, with no notice by 
whites and rarely a consequence. Killed by the lash, by the 
rope, by the club, by the gun.. 

White people never saw any of this. One can't when eyes 
are turned away. 

Suddenly what happened in Minneapolis opened them to 
what black people have seen clearly for hundreds of years, 
and was no less there for whites to see, but who refused for 
so long. George Floyd’s execution for not submitting changed 
everything. 

That incident was only the spark. It was the culmination 
of the rage and indignation present in black people since 
1619 that too slowly found its way to white people erupting 
in protests across the country and world-wide. Black people 
have responded on their own to racist cop killings or beatings 
in past years by exacting social revenge in the form of urban 
conflagrations such as last in Ferguson, Missouri. This is the re- 
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sponse of rage in a people with little social or political power. 

Large sectors of white people, the social and economic 
benefactors of racism, dropped their historic complicity in 
having the police and mobs enforce a subordinate economic 
and social role for black people as they have for hundreds of 
years. 

The Black Lives Matter demonstrations, with as many as 21 
million involved, have gone on for months seemed implausi- 
ble the day before they began. In many, black people are the 
leadership. In some small towns, only whites participated. 
The most heartening are the thoroughly integrated ones that 
prefigure the society we want. But all demand an end to rac- 
ism and police violence, and many call for economic justice. 

Where will this all go? It’s impossible to say. Is reform of 
the police even possible, those agents of the class of rulers 
whose existence demands suppression of sectors of the pop- 
ulation? The advocates of desperately needed police reforms 
have different demands to stop the killing of black people. 
They should be implemented. 

However, even if the worst authoritarian, brutal, corrupt, 
perjurous cops are rooted out of the nation’s forces, the best 
of them, when ordered to shoot into a demonstration, at strik- 
ers, or those poised to make a revolution, they would do as 
ordered. Such is the nature of the police, the defenders of the 
capitalism and the state. 

The sweep of events of the Black Lives Matter movement 
is too vast, told in so many places, and analyzed with such 
precision that we offer only some small reflections on what 
changed this country in the past months. As always, the future 
is unwritten. Let’s make it what we want. 
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Minneapolis 
Athanor 


STEPHEN CLINE 


eautiful, marvelous weeks. 

America is on fire, america is shining, america 

is a flower of joyful rage. A dead tree, bearing 
unexpected fruit. 


A fresh batch of lynchings by repulsive pigs and pig wannabes earlier in May. 
Yet this time it felt different. The wound had a stronger sting to it. Patience al- 
ready worn thin. It was too much, too much. 

Or, maybe it was the intensity of the spectacle, that video that outdid itself in 
horror. It was clearly just supposed to be another black death on the news. And, 
then! A massive rupture in the Previously Thought Possible occurred, a great 
shifting of tectonic plates. 

A great storming of the Bastille—in a Minneapolis police station! Bewitching 
beautiful images of fireworks splitting sky, of rising smoke, fleeing coward cops, 
and middle fingers raised high towards every possible authority. The sublime 
spirit of revolt, unpredictable as always, has now self-propagated. An asexual re- 
production, in city after bewildered city. 

Everywhere, cop cars burn. Everywhere, one corporate monolith after another 
is seen, giving up the ghost, falling without a second thought into the serrated 
arms of Revolt’s rapturous light. They glow so brightly there, don't they? Those 
Great Old Ones of capitalism? 

They'd have liked us to believe them as natural and immovable as a mountain, 
as apolitical as the very air that we breathe. No. The entire system is complicit. 
The history of capitalism and the history of slavery are inseparable twins. 

That Minneapolis McDonald’s, all dressed up in her sensuous flames—she’s 
the athanor of the new black proletariat. The base metals of poverty and white 
supremacy and genocide and death are purified inside her flames, turned into the 
gold of Utopia and Liberty and Life. The Insurrection remains Alchemical. 


n charming Minneapolis, the store Auto Zone is transmutated by Crowd—is 
made into Autonomous Zone. A Target store is sacked, and its commodities 
are redistributed back to the communities who have suffered most under capital- 
ism’s long cruelties. A grinning Wendy’s falls, and then a pompous CNN center. 
Prize trophies. All their carefully curated, branded public masks are removed by 
the Insurrection. Their cellophane skins are all stripped away. And, we are left, fi- 
nally, with the true face hiding underneath—a charcoal shell of Nothing, a Void. 

We speed on towards Hell or Utopia. The older mechanisms of control, paci- 
fication, and compromise no longer able to hold back this blossoming tide. If the 
threat of a plague cannot restrain it, do they really expect their toothless moral- 
izing can do anything but fall lifeless before its feet? The Crowd has spoken. It is 
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no longer interested in the patronizing 
commands of college-educated profes- 
sional activists—those wannabe politi- 
cians and upper class ratfuckers. 

It will not be steered or molded like 
some petulant child. A riot has its own 
subterranean life, its own plans for us. It 
is both conscious and unconscious. 


he Crowd ignores the clownish 

televised parade of pleading civic 
leaders, celebrities, and other contempt- 
ible sellouts. The media and the poli- 
ticians tempt us with false sympathies 
and hollow scapegoats. 

It is in their interest, and those 
whom they serve to finish the story and 
wrap up the moral. It is almost a picture 
perfect story. And, then their offices got 
smashed. They are already saying things 
have gone too far. 

Things have barely just begun. The 
vicious footage of George Floyd’s mur- 
der speaks far too loudly, it drowns you 
all out. It leaves no room for evasion. 
So, we speed on. The capitalist leviathan 
is teetering on the brink of a new crisis. 

All that is left is to decide whether 
or not we allow ourselves to fall with 
it, or pull ourselves up towards a new 
horizon. 

There is nothing now we will let 


hold us back. 


Steven Cline co-edits the journal, Pe- 
culiar Mormyrid and participates in a local 
surrealist group in Atlanta, playing games, 
reciting dreams, and generally living the 
good surr-life. stevenclineart.com 


A Right Wing Man Named 
Cotton from the Land of 


Cotton Tells the Truth About 


Racialized Capitalism 


FRANK JOYCE 


s the story goes, Abraham Lincoln met Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of the bestselling and 
game changing Uncle Tom’s Cabin. “So, he said, 
“you're the little lady who started all the trouble.” 
Historian Gerald Horne started some trouble too. His 
book, The Counter Revolution of 1776, published in 2014, 
brought into the light of day the long suppressed truth about 
the so called revolution. More recently, the 1619 Project 
featured in The New York Times expanded awareness of how 
much the commitment to enslavement drove the violent se- 
cession from British colonial rule. 
White power has taken notice. 
The 1619 Project has been attacked by liberals and the 
right. What has the defenders of the fairy tale version of the 





“Class of 2016"— Tylonn J. Sawyer 


history of the revolution most concerned is that the project 
is being used as a study guide for schools. 

For those new to these developments, the perspective 
that has finally emerged after 250 years of myth-making 
is that the majority of leaders of the rebellion against the 
British were not entirely motivated by high falutin’ ideals of 
democracy and freedom. To the contrary, the white, male 
property owning, including human property, organizers had 
other concerns in mind. 

Apprehension over the rise of a powerful abolitionist 
movement in Britain was one of them. 

The fear was that as a colony, if slavery was outlawed in 
England, the colonial enslavers would be required to do so 
as well forfeiting a fortune invested in human property that 
was the basis of their wealth. 

Anger over British placing obstacles to the colonists’ un- 
fettered seizure of territory beyond the original 13 colonies 
was another grievance. So were alliances between British 
troops and some Native nations. 

Fast forward to a July 26, 2020 interview by the Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette, with 21st Century white supremacist, 
Arkansas Senator Tom Cotton. “We have to study the his- 
tory of slavery and its role and impact on the development 
of our country because otherwise we can't understand our 
country,” Cotton told the paper. 

“As the Founding Fathers said, it was the necessary evil 
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upon which the union was built, but the union was built 
in'a way, as Lincoln said, to put slavery on the course to its 
ultimate extinction, he continued.” (emphasis added.) Given 
that it took 750,000 deaths in the Civil War to make it hap- 
pen, the slavery-on-course-to-ultimate-extinction claim is 
obviously utter nonsense. 

That aside, Cotton’s confirmation of slavery being at the 
very foundation of the United States as a nation is quite 
remarkable. While conceding the very point at issue—the 
centrality of slavery to the founding of the United States, 
Cotton also wants to double down on the centuries old cov- 
er up. 

He has introduced the Saving American History Act of 
2020 which would financially penalize any school district 
using 1619 Project material in its curriculum. (Pardon me 
for asking, but is that what’s meant by cancel culture?) 

It is hard to overstate just what Cotton’s admission to the 
truth could mean. Reliance on just five words in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, “all men are created equal,” has 
distorted the political landscape since 1776. 


A: a result, one of the biggest problems with living up 

to those ideals has always been the ideals. People get 
all bent out of shape about Donald Trump’s lying. This is a 
means of avoiding the fact that he is the logical culmination 
of the web spun from the founding lies, including the whop- 
per that white male skin makes you a superior creature. 

I have written in the Fifth Estate and elsewhere about 
the intrinsic limits of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Neither the documents nor the motives 
behind them were created to secure democracy. The country 
was founded to transfer colonial power from Britain to a 
small elite group of white property owning men. 

As Nicole Hannah-Jones, the lead creator of the NYT 
1619 project points out in her introductory essay, it is the vi- 
sion and struggle of Black people that significantly accounts 
for the limited democracy that we do enjoy. The founders 
intended that it be extremely difficult to diminish the power 
of the elite men. 

That Black people and other advocates for peace, justice 
and equality have made anything at all out of “created equal” 
and some other very thin language is an astounding achieve- 
ment. 

Ending slavery; voting rights for women; dismantling 
Jim Crow; recognition of and bargaining rights for unions; 
health care, not for all, but for anyone, resisting endless 
war—all of these have required protracted, difficult and of- 
ten fatal struggle and sacrifice. 

Could it have been different in the before times? A tan- 
talizing question. Can it be different in the future? A critical 
question. 

As to the past, there were times and places in the history 
of what is now the United States when peace, harmony and 
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“Louisiana German Coast 1811 Slave Revolt” Lorraine Gendron 


justice sought a foothold. For example, there were instances 
of social and economic cooperation between setters and Na- 
tive nations and peoples. 

Scholar Claudio Saunt explains in his book Unworthy 
Republic: The Dispossession of Native Americans and the Road to 
Indian Territory, (Note: this would have been around 1830) 
“In Indiana, John Metoxen, a Stockbridge Mahican mis- 
sionary, noted that his people were ‘farmers and macanics,’ 
who possessed ‘considerable farms.’ It is my true wish and 
desire to be settled in some part of the world whare I can 
Injoy the Blessings of the soil that Gave me Birth, he wrote, 
and see my Children and family connection and all nations 
of people Injoying the same Priviledge with helth.” 


| Bs the forces of colonialism were too powerful. Nowhere 
in either the northern or southern part of what is now 
called America did anything resembling an anti-colonial 
nation last for very long. (Cuba is the longest enduring ex- 
ception.) 

Saunt puts it this way, “The ways of living pursued by in- 
digenous Americans and U.S. citizens in the Southeast in- 
creasingly overlapped, a trend that John Clark, the governor 
of Georgia, found alarming, since the longer the two peoples 
were “suffered to intermix,” the more difficult it would be- 
come for the state to appropriate native lands. 

While U.S. officials would continue to complain about 
the bonds forming between their citizens and native peoples, 
they also insisted with growing urgency and dwindling evi- 
dence that the two ways of living were fundamentally irrec- 
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oncilable. In truth, only one thing was 
truly irreconcilable: native and white 
ownership of the same land.” 

‘That was then. Are we at a trans- 
formational point now? It’s too soon 
to tell, but we have seen times like this 
before. 

Yes, the vocabulary is evolving. Sys- 
temic racism is now somewhat displac- 
ing institutional racism as shorthand for 
a problem to be solved. And yet most 
people, Black people included, remain 
deeply attached to the structure created 
by the Constitution and other founda- 
tional concepts such as the rule-of-law 
and Euro-American assertions of what 
distinguishes civilization from anything 
else. 

Fix it, don't nix it rules the public 
discourse. Tepid reforms are exagger- 
ated across the political spectrum to 
appear far more radical than they really 
are. For example, ending the filibuster in 
the Senate is portrayed in mainstream 
media as drastic, even though abolish- 
ing the Electoral College and, for that 
matter, the Senate itself would do far 
more to produce real shifts in power 
and policy. 

Inertia sustains the status quo all by 
itself. But white power does not trust 
to that alone. A vast network of think 
tanks, foundations and media outlets 
work with schools, churches and other 
institutions to keep the conversation 
within narrow limits. If I have learned 
anything in decades of work against 
white supremacy it is that this jugger- 
naut will not easily go away. 

Tom Cotton, bless his oh-so-Chris- 
tian heart, has given us some help. It 
was the slavery all along. And, of course, 
stealing the land to begin with so that 
there would be a place to keep and work 
the enslaved people in order to build 
the wealth that still sustains the whole 
patriarchal white supremacist capitalist 
machine. 

Finally, we can all agree on where we 
need to start over. 


Frank Joyce, is a Detroit-based activist 
who writes freqeuntly for the FE. 





Life in Seattle's Capitol Hill Organized Protest 
an Autonomous 
fone 


RUI PRETI 


he lynching of a black man, George Floyd, by a white Minneapolis 

policeman on May 25, sparked widespread and sustained protests, 

some escalating to uprisings, across the country and the world. They 

began as a cry against police killings of Black and Brown people, and 
many grew to include broader demands such as the abolition of the police and 
prisons and the widespread surveillance and control of daily life. Many also 
identified with demands for eliminating racial oppression, de-colonization and 
reparations for past wrongs. 

One of these manifestations was Seattle’s 3-week-long Capitol Hill Orga- 
nized Protest (CHOP). 

For two weeks following George Floyd’s murder, large crowds of protest- 
ers confronted Seattle police in many parts of the city including near the East 
Precinct on Capitol Hill. They were met with brutal violence and military-style 
weapons. Then, on June 8, the Seattle Police Department (SPD) withdrew from 
its East Precinct building and temporarily left the area surrounding it to the 
protesters. It was this area that was initially called the Capitol Hill Autonomous 
Zone (CHAZ), and later renamed the Capitol Hill Organized Protest because 
of the concerns of many involved to keep the focus on the city-wide and coun- 
try-wide protest movement. 

To understand how the CHOP developed it is relevant to know that Seattle 
has long had a wide variety of anarchist and leftist groups, including solidarity 
networks, anti-racist and antifascist affinity groups, prison abolition organiza- 
tions, anti-gentrification campaigns, and queer activists. 

The Capitol Hill neighborhood has a history of grassroots political activity, 
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Mutual aid projects developed by anarchists €7 other radicals over the 
years, intensified in the Covid-19 pandemic (© became part of the protests. 


including cafes and other venues that have welcomed anar- 
chist and leftist discussions, presentations, plays, music and 
other performances, as well as periodic militant demonstra- 
tions. It also has traditionally has a strong LGBTQ presence. 

However, for several years the neighborhood has been 
under attack from gentrifiers who want to clear out what 
they view as the bad elements to make it comfortable for 
businesses and residents who can pay the exorbitant rents 
they are able to charge. 

So, it was not surprising that when the police temporarily 
pulled back from the precinct, several blocks adjacent to it 
became the symbolic center of the protests against police 
brutality, and for abolition of the police and prisons. 

This was facilitated by the mutual aid projects that were 
already developed by anarchists and other radicals over the 
years, intensified in the Covid-19 pandemic, and became 
part of the protests. 


Mm” houseless people found shelter in this temporary 
relatively police-free area. In addition, previously un- 
involved neighborhood residents, college and high-school 
students, and working-class people from all over the region 
came to experience and participate in the CHOP. There were 
people from Black, Latinx, Asian and white neighborhoods. 

It developed into a strongly multiracial environment. 
Almost everyone found it a comfortable and safe place to 
be most of the time despite police and Seattle Mayor Jenny 
Durkan’s lies about dangers and hostility to visitors. 

Those involved self organized janitorial duties, coordinat- 
ing trash, recycling, and mail delivery, the entry and exit of 
business, food and sanitation vehicles. 

Mutual aid groups that participated in the CHOP in- 
cluded legal aid support, those focusing on harm reduction, 
a community health clinic, and distribution of free food, 
personal hygiene products and clothing. 

Local artists painted a Black Lives Matter mural on the 
street and involved whoever wanted to participate. There was 
also other street art and graffiti. A vigil to those murdered 
by police was organized. There was also other street art and 
graffiti, including murals specifically dedicated to black trans 
women killed by police. 

A free library was established with donated material. 
Book stands were set up on the street, some offering free 
copies by Black and Indigenous authors. Teach-ins were 
held on topics related to racial inequality and the history of 
anti-racist activism. Relevant films were shown, 

A conversation cafe was set up where people were en- 
couraged to engage in individual and small ieee discus- 
sions about racial injustice and a 
other important issues. A com- 
munity garden was planted and 
people came to recite poetry, play 
music and dance. 


However, the CHOP was not without problems. Many 
were frustrated by what they saw as a disturbing lack of 
decision-making process that made it difficult to gain col- 
lective consent on coordinating the various undertakings. 
Others were not disturbed by this. In addition, there were 
significant political differences between groups seeking re- 
form and those demanding more radical change that proved 
difficult to overcome. 

Right-wing thugs such as the Proud Boys were also 
attracted to the area. One of their well-known members, 
Tusitala “Tiny” Toese, who wears a t-shirt stating, “Pinochet 
Did Nothing Wrong,” was caught with others on video 
pushing and punching people in the zone. 


| ee on, lies about what was going on in the zone were 
propagated. Fox News showed photos and video of fires 
in Minneapolis while reporting on CHOP without indi- 
cating this wasn’t happening on Capitol Hill. Seattle Police 
Chief Carmen Best claimed to have “solid information” that 
“anti-government protesters” planned to burn down the East 
precinct. 

There was absolutely no evidence of this being the case. 
SPD Assistant Chief Deanna Nollette falsely charged the 
police had intelligence that security guards at CHOP entry 
points were checking IDs of anyone wanting to come in and 
businesses inside were being extorted in order to stay open. 
The community safety volunteers at the entry points denied 
this and stated both would go against everything the protest 
stood for. 

Anyone who bothered to check with local businesses 
found that no such thing was happening, and the Capitol 
Hill Chamber of Commerce business development manager 
said she hadn't heard of businesses being charged fees. But 
these allegations were widely reported by news outlets be- 
fore the police chief retracted them. Nearly all news sources 
reported multiple shootings in the CHOP; while one may 
have occurred inside, most happened outside its borders. 

This central focal point of protest was dispersed by the 
police early in the morning on July 1 following the mayor’s 
executive order to clear the area. 

While the CHOP faced significant challenges related to 
the social inequalities, injustices and hierarchy of modern 
society, there was also a lot of energy and determination to 
confront them through self-organization and mutual aid. 
These goals continue to inspire many people who experi- 


enced the Capitol Hill Organized Protest. 


Rui Preti lives in Seattle and writes frequently for the FE. 





The Need for a Revolutionary Anarchist 


WAYNE PRICE within the rebellions which, if not anarchist, are consistent 
with anarchism. ‘The idea of people directly taking to the 
narchism is everywhere in the media recently. streets as opposed to waiting every few years to vote for a 
Anarchists are blamed and denounced by a wide politician to go to a faraway place to make decisions for us is 
pectrum of politicians. Trump and his followers congruent with anarchism. The demands of the BLM move- 
denounce anarchists and antifa as being the central figures ment including those calling to defund the police and even 
in the Black Lives Matter demonstrations. abolish them are distinct from calling for the usual reforms 
Democrats make a distinction between those they desig- of more sensitivity training for cops. 
nate as peaceful protesters and bad, violent anarchists who, It is unlikely these forces will result in a popular anar- 
echoing the Republicans, they charge are responsible for chist revolution in the near future, but will these factors 
property damage and engage in looting. contribute to creating an organized revolutionary anarchist 
In reality, anarchists are involved in a wide range of ac- movement? Organized does not mean any type of party,an 
tivities within the protest movement. Ideas are circulating organization that aims to take state power and rule over the 


different directions, arrested thirty-five people, confiscated 


Seei ne Sea tile everyone's possessions and threw them away, pepper sprayed 


An Interview W7 th people, and within minutes of taking people away, there were 
Mattilda Bernstein Sycamore city employees painting over the graffiti. 

s These agencies were there at once at 4:30 in the morning, 
and it was all over within half an hour. City officials showed 
up Saying they're “taking the art to keep it safe.” By 
art they mean all the protest signs, a few of which are 
elaborate painted pieces. The city brutalized everyone 
there, cleared out a space that had international at- 
tention, and what they want everyone to know is that 
they're taking the art, cataloging it, and keeping it safe 
for access later. 


CARA HOFFMAN 


Mattilda Bernstein 
Sycamore is an author and 
queer anti-assimilationist 
activist living in the Capitol 
Hill district of Seattle. She 
spoke with Fifth Estate on 
July 2, the day CHOP, the 
district's autonomous zone, 
was demolished by police. 

Sycamore’s latest novel 
The Freezer Door is in part 
about the stranglehold the 
suburban imagination has 
on city life; a meditation on 


Was there a sense that things had reached a turning 
point in the days before? 

MBS: Last night it felt like you had walked onto 
the end of something. | felt like this before it hap- 
pened—felt like everything is going to go back to how 
it was before except that there will be all this trauma 
The structural trauma of police violence, the murder 
of black people, the trauma of neo-liberalism. All this 
trauma is unaddressed, the way all the priorities are 





the trauma and possibility sty stacked against people who need resources. Then, 
of searching for connection there's the trauma of the people being tear gassed, 
in a world that enforces bland norms of gender, sexual, pepper sprayed, stun grenades, rubber bullets, intense police 
and social conformity. brutality. 

What was the scene like when the cops attacked the Do you think the protests and the autonomous zone hada 
Capitol Hill Organized Protest (CHOP)? galvanizing affect? 

MBS: This was a very organized planned operation __ MBS: There were protests 24 hours a day with the protest- 
involving the mayor, police, transportation, parks ser- _ ers facing off against the cops. It was an idealized version of 
vices; it was all coordinated. The police came from two what people think or want Capitol Hill to be. It was mostly not 
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people. Anarchists do not tell people what to do. They are 
in dialogue with others, contributing their own ideas openly 
and honestly, encouraging others to independently self-or- 
ganize and oppose authoritarian approaches. 

USS. politics are highly polarized. The Republican Party 
once a center-right party, has become a far-right cult. It 
shades into self-identified Nazis as well as Q-anon fascist 
crackpots. The Democrats have followed along on the slide 
to the right, now becoming the center-right party. But the 
Democrats have had to react to the upsurge on the left by 
developing a so-called progressive wing, however powerless. 

The Democrats dare not go as far to their left as the Re- 
publicans can go to the right. The Republican base can get 


people from the neighborhood but it felt like a neighborhood 
thing. After the police left the precinct and it became more or 
less an occupation then it became more heavily populated by 
people coming from outside Seattle—it became a destination. 
And | was fine with it—might as well bring new people in—and 
everything became covered with beautiful anarchist graffiti and 
that was an idealized space too. 


Some of the media describe the autonomous zone as hav- 
ing a carnival atmosphere, or being like Burning Man. 

MBS: When you would go there, it would feel depoliticized. 
People selling BLM t-shirts and hot dogs. Throngs of tourists, 
but it wasn’t a carnival. Tourists were gawking, but what were 
they were gawking at? They’re looking at a precinct that’s been 
boarded up and a memorial for George Floyd. They're looking 
at the names of black people killed by the cops in Seattle and 
across the country. Even if they’re there with a tourist men- 
tality, they're still taking this in. In the evening it turned into 
people partying, but those people still knew what the place 
was about. 

Even at its most touristy moments, it allowed for people 
to imagine or experience something outside the middle-class 
imagination. Four years ago, people would not even use the 
name gentrification in Seattle. Now, we have graffiti that says 
gentrification is anti-black. 


What was a typical day like in the zone? 

MBS: The first protest was very scary because you knew the 
cops were going to teargas people. | have chronic health prob- 
lems, so, | didn’t go because | couldn't risk it. 

After it became a protest site, | was going every day. | went 
to the center of the park where there was a sound system and 
music and tables set up. Two guys with an enormous sound 


Movement Has Never Been Greater 


hysterically crazed, oozing over into fascism, without threat- 
ening the foundations of the system. But if the Democratic 
base of African-Americans, Latinx, unionized workers, 
women, environmentalists, LGBT people, and others got 
too militant, it would shake the ruling order. 

Their needs could not be satisfied without deep inroads 
into capitalism and the state. Angry workers might even 
hold mass strikes and shut down the economy, even occupy 
workplaces and industries and start them up on their own. 
The ruling elite of which the Democratic Party is a compo- 
nent part, will not allow this. 

Therefore, it is extremely important for them to discred- 
it anarchists. Massive efforts have been made to channel 


system were doing cross fit. | decided, I'm just going to 
dance. | took my shoes off and four people came running 
up and asked can we dance with you? They were a small 
group of queer kids of color. 


For many people, these were Unprecedented experi- 
ences. There must be shift in consciousness. 

MBS: The middle-class orientation changed. There 
was nothing middle-class about this occupation. White 
hippies, people who didn't come from cities, travellers, 
some drug activity, little anarchist cells, BLM , but none 
of that is middle class. This doesn’t mean the people 
didn’t come from middle class backgrounds, but the ori- 
entation was not middle class. 

A bigger shift is that the techies who live in Capitol 
Hill are against the cops because they were teargassed 
every night. Within one week there were twelve thou- 
sand complaints against the police department. There's 
an ACAB banner on a luxury condo. Something happened. 
We have brutal police violence in every city in this coun- 
try. Police brutality is to protect middle class white peo- 
ple. The thing that was fascinating is how the mobiliza- 
tion of resistance, the possibility of it was not limited by 
the middle-class imagination. By this | mean a suburban- 
ized environment in the urban environment. Some of the 
resistance was gestural—planting a community garden. 

A lot of people think when this is over, its broken, But 
the thing that's interesting is the puncturing of the mid- 
dle-class mindset. . 

Cara Hoffman is the author of three novels, including 
So Much Pretty, and, most recently, Running, a New York 
Times Editor's Choice. She lives in Athens, Greece. 
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discontent into the electoral system, specifically by the 
Democrats. An indication of the turn towards the left has 
been the increased support for what is called socialism by its 
advocates, but are just extended government programs such 
as those found in Scandinavian countries. 

This enthusiasm, especially by young people (whatever 
socialism means to them) was exhibited in the recent Dem- 
ocratic presidential primaries, initially directed into support 
for Bernie Sanders’ campaign. Even after he withdrew from 
the race, the Democratic Socialists of America mostly fo- 
cused on electoralism while Bernie threw his full support 
behind the Democratic electoral ticket. 

However, some former Bernie supporters have become 
disillusioned with the Democrats and have turned in an an- 
ti-electoral, almost anarchist direction. 

Contrary to the media’s image as anarchists as a scary 
monolith, there are differences among themselves on many 
topics. About violence, for example, many anarchists are 
absolute pacifists while others will use physical force in 
self-defense, but almost all of those distinguish between 
destruction of property and attacks against people. Many 
believe in a long-term strategy of building alternate institu- 
tions until they can, hopefully, replace the capitalist economy 
and state. Others, without rejecting alternate institutions, 
believe that there will have to be a direct confrontation with 
the state and the capitalist class at some point in the form of 
a revolutionary insurrection. Both tendencies (which over- 
lap) support the popular BLM protests. 


| i demonstrations and organizing for them, anarchists 
often work as medics, food providers, legal aides, and in 
other supportive roles, as well as being in the front lines 
against the police. The BLM demonstrations revealed a wide 
layer of anarchists who are Black or otherwise people of col- 
or. They integrate anarchist concepts with anti-racist theory 
and their own experiences. 

‘The establishment tries to undermine the trend to anar- 
chism every way it can. As mentioned, there is the blame- 
the-anarchists tendency by both the right and the liberals. 
‘The provocative use of violence by fascist groups and cops in 
creating some of the violence and property damage is gener- 
ally ignored. 

Defund the police, while causing cries of horror from the 
right is no more than shifting government money around to 
different agencies while reorganizing the cops to continue 
policing the poor and repressing resistance. Even the most 
radical demand to abolish the police, is merely liberal if 
interpreted to mean eliminating a specialized police force 
while maintaining capitalism and the state. 

It is an illusion to say that the police can be abolished 
without a revolution to create a different kind of society. 
Indeed, it is a popular misconception to believe that anar- 
chists want a society just like the present one, but without 
cops. Class society is a self-justification for maintaining the 
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armed might of the state. Leaving capitalism in place with- 
out current police structures would result in chaos (anarchy, 
as the media would have it) until order was reestablished by 
criminal gangs, mobsters, corporate private police, or a com- 
bination of all three. Most people, no matter how much they 
hate the police, know this. Anarchists can support demands 
for defunding or abolition of the police, or other reforms 
such as ending drug laws,while explaining this can only be 
fully achieved after a revolution. 


| ie is enormous pressure to push our movement to 
moderate our maximalist demands. This is occurring 
as the world faces a concentration of disasters making mild 
solutions completely inadequate: the pandemic, the depres- 
sion it has triggered, racism and police oppression, climate 
catastrophe with its resulting heatwaves, raging storms, and 
wildfires, and the vile Trump presidency, continuing wars, 
increased U.S.-China tensions increase, and a new nuclear 
arms race, all of which beg for visions that go beyond reforms. 
Under these conditions, nothing could be more import- 
ant than the growth and coherence of revolutionary anar- 
chism. How this could shake out is unknown. North Amer- 
ica is a big place and it is unlikely that one organization, 
network, or federation could or will have all the best ideas. 
A revolution, if it ever comes, will be a united front of 
many tendencies, anarchist and non-anarchist. It is import- 
ant, however, that the minority that sees itself as anarchist 
not passively wait for movements to appear, but work to 
move the process forward. 


Wayne Price is a long-time anarchist writer, theorist, and 
activist. He is the author of The Abolition of the State; Anar- 
chist & Marxist Perspectives. 
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Uprisings ina Crumbling Empire 


Pushing on 
What's Falling 


BRYAN TUCKER 


efore the global pandemic and waves of insurrection, 

gaps in the empire’s dominion were already widening. 

The culture wars were escalating, tensions between 
older and younger generations mounting, the health care 
system showing its serious inadequacies, psychiatric prob- 
lems becoming ubiquitous, and environmental devastation 
rapidly accelerating. 

However, during the Covid-induced lockdown, collec- 
tive interdependencies were acknowledged and initiated as 
neighbors helped and depended upon each other, as people 
volunteered to deliver necessities to the elderly and others 
unable to obtain things on their own, solidarities were estab- 
lished in shared refusals to pay rent as a slower and simpler 
way took hold. Local businesses disappeared, unable to get 
funding to stay afloat while megacorporations received bil- 
lions in aid. And, who the rulers deem expendable or maxi- 
mally exploitable became even more unmistakable. Overall, 
many basics came into focus for many people in a short 
period of time. 

In the initial waves of the spring insurrections, the Na- 
tional Guard was utilized as never before. Military equip- 
ment, and not just the type typically used by the police, was 
brought to Washington DC and other places. A bunker was 
retreated to, curfews implemented, and extra fences built 
around the White House. 

The extent of police brutality—the flash-banging, 
beating, groping, tear gassing, pepper spraying, shooting, 
blinding—in response to the uprisings, evidenced a despera- 
tion within the U.S. political and capitalist classes not pres- 
ent in nearly a century. The irony and impotence of utilizing 
repressive force attempting to quell immense revolts that 
were sparked by the use of repressive force, speaks for itself. 


TT: State, much to its chagrin, was overpowered and 
ultimately forced to back off to prevent being even 
more fully overrun. It was quite a sight to observe terrified 
cops traveling only in large groups when the uprisings were 
hitting at full force. It is also quite a sight to witness police | 
flip-outs when their scripts get flipped, when their tantrums, 
sucker punches, and various riotous behaviors are recorded 
and circulated not dissimilar to the flip-outs by the elite 
when their scripts get flipped about who is looting who. 

With the uprisings helping to shine a light on the dis- 
ciplining, encaging, murdering security state that we live 
under, it is hard to miss that the once monolithic myth of 
freedom has been deflated. The formerly coterminous myth 
of prosperity has suffered from deflation, prodded by the 
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experiences of most people’s day to day lives. What the capi- 
talist state mainly offers is readily apparent: austerity, repres- 
sion, incarceration, and extinction. 

De-colonization philosopher Frantz Fanon wrote that 
“We revolt simply because, for many reasons, we can no 
longer breathe.” And, for many, a line was drawn recently, 
drawn at the disallowance of breath. At a sadistic, public 
lynching in the street, at the mushrooming of a pneumonia 
causing virus without adequate breathing supports, at the 
lengthening list of people murdered as if their lives did not 
matter. 


t is possible, as time goes by, fewer and fewer people will 
be less and less willing to act as the pawns we commonly 
refer to as cops, just as American military personnel have be- 
come decreasingly disposed to go out on suicide missions in 
the Middle East. As of late, police have quit in protest, out 
of fear, and due to changes in laws. They have been striking, 

no-showing for shifts, and refusing to patrol. Others have 
been fired or charged with crimes. 

‘The trajectories and objectives of many of the move- 
ments, such as restricting the scope of policing activities 
and redirecting funding into health care, housing, and other 
socially stabilizing services, are solid and pertinent. Getting 
the state’s enforcers to back off is a necessary, basic aspect of 
the struggle for liberation. 

It seems that time will tell if cultural revolutions, enlarged 
interstitial spaces and autonomous zones, increases in radical 
organizing, backlashes of repression, or some combination of 
them will result from these movements. 

Perhaps the future will continue to be a battle between 
mutual assistance of the police are employing: the merging 
of forces from differing jurisdictions to intensify and extend 
repression. Or, of traditional anarchist mutual aid: care for 
the sick, food for the hungry, and enough for everyone. 

At the moment, the momentum is favoring the latter. 


Bryan Tucker lives in the Bay Area and is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Fifth Estate. 
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democratically controlled, non-hierarchical communities 
provide not only food and shelter but also health education, 


training and tools for people to care for themselves and their 


communities, families and comrades. 

During the COVID crisis we have seen that mutual aid 
workers often function as community health workers who 
protect the public’s health. With special training and the 
acquisition of new skills they can become effective public 
health practitioners. Community health workers who live in 
and know their own communities are best prepared to edu- 
cate people about health precautions, to test and do contact 
tracing, rather than using cops, as they recklessly did recently 
in NYC to enforce social distancing rules, and low-wage 
contractors hired by corporations to staff distant call centers. 


young activist recently said she felt like she was living 
n “1918, 1929 and 1968 all at once.” We are indeed 

now living through the worst global health crisis in 100 
years and the most devastating economic collapse, still un- 
folding, since the Great Depression. We are also in the midst 
of a radical, broad and sustained mass social justice move- 
ment against structural racism and police violence the likes 
of which we haven't seen since the civil rights and antiwar 
movements of the 1960s. Will this perfect storm ultimately 


j 








pandemic, and COVID-19. SARS, Ebola, avian flu, and — 
others bordered on pandemic status but were not officially _ 
declared. Over the last 102 years there have been 5 pan- 
demics, on average one every 20 years. Crucially, all of these 
infections were viral zoonotic infections that originated in 


non-human animals and were then passed to and infected 
humans. 





y soe are spreading with greater frequency because 
imal habitats are under increased stress due to hu- 
man activities such as industrial farming and destructive 
extractive industries like mining, oil, and logging. Building 
roads and bringing workers to once remote areas increases 
the spread to nearby and regional population centers. It 
enables the commercial gathering of exotic animals for con- 
sumption by wealthy urban dwellers. 

Human-caused climate change can also result in people 
coming into contact with previously unencountered species, 
as many animals need to seek new habitats. Increasing num- 
bers of people also enter new areas to farm as rainfall and 
temperatures drastically change. 

‘The dramatic growth of international travel completes 
this deadly chain of events that leads quickly as we have seen 
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Public health must be liberated from state control and turned into a democratic, 
science-based, humanitarian, decentralized movement for human freedom & liberation 


with COVID to new global pandemics. 

There are striking differences in how countries have 
dealt with the COVID pandemic. Independent of a nation’s 
economic wealth, countries with well functioning public 
health systems have significantly lower infection and death 
rates than does the U.S. Despite decades of warnings from 
scientists that global pandemics were on the horizon, the US 
public health and medical care systems were almost com- 
pletely unprepared for an epidemic of this magnitude. 

Despite being the wealthiest nation in the world and 
having the most expensive health care, at the time of this 
writing, more than 1,000 people are dying daily. The US, 
with 4% of the world’s population, has a quarter of its infec- 
tions and deaths. Four million have been infected in the US 
and at least 140,000 have died. 

The U.S. public health system generally operates behind 
the scenes and receives little public attention except when 
there are disease outbreaks or disasters. But with COVID 
this has changed. It is now very much in the public eye. 
Technical epidemiological concepts such as herd immunity, 
RO (reproductive number) and contact tracing are being dis- 
cussed in media and at the dinner table. 

This is the time for society to understand how public 
health’s potential has been limited by its subservient role in 
the US healthcare and political systems and hampered in its 
ability to prevent and contain COVID. 


he discipline of public health is science based but is also a 
social and political undertaking intended to promote and 
protect the health of the entire population. Medical care on the 
other hand focuses on treating individuals who are ill or injured. 

Public health applies the scientific methods of epide- 
miology to study how diseases occur in different groups of 
people and why. Wide and persistent disparities in health 
status, such as life expectancy, drug overdose deaths, suicide, 
chronic disease rates, maternal and infant mortality are 
strongly influenced by social determinants of health such as 
socioeconomic status, education, hierarchy, racism, violence, 
immigration status, the physical environment, employment, 
and social support networks. 

Access to medical care plays a role as well, but not nearly 
as large as the underlying social and political inequities. By 
addressing the social determinants of health, public health 
can be a powerful tool for radical social change. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) has played a 
crucial role in many previous outbreaks and pandemics, and 
is highly regarded for its high scientific standards. However 
they are also limited by the political restraints that come 
from their member states and dependence on funding from 
governments and the private sector. WHO is prohibited 
from even working with autonomous non-states such as 
Chiapas and Rojava. 

Also, unlike global organizations such as the WTO, 
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World Bank and IMF that deal with economic matters and 
can impose trade sanctions or withhold credit, the WHO 
has no ability to pressure or sanction nations to follow their 
guidance. 

The ongoing threat of pandemics will require a globally 
coordinated response independent of narrow nationalist 
interests. We need a science-based, cooperative, non-state, 
non-hierarchical, democratic, and anti-capitalist worldwide 
public health movement. Millions of lives might have been 
saved if such a global system had been in place at the time 
that COVID-19 first appeared. 

Public health is currently a captive of the state. But it 
is not inherently a state function like the police, prisons, 
military, and courts that must be abolished along with the 
state. Public health must be liberated from state control and 
turned into a democratic, science-based, humanitarian, de- 
centralized movement for human freedom and liberation. 


Bruce Trigg is a public health physician and addiction med- 
icine consultant who lives and works in NYC. He worked for 
three years in the Indian Health Service in Native American 
communities in New Mexico and Arizona. 





Haiku 

is aille na bratacha an domhainé... 
an niochan 

ar an line 


more beautiful 
than the flags of all nations... 
washing on the line 


A haiku in Irish and English by Gabriel Rosenstock (Ireland) 
with artwork by Masood Hussain (Kashmir) whose first book 
togetherWalk with Gandhi commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of the Mahatma’s birth. More bilingual haiku posters 
from them available at etsy.com/shop/GandhiHaikuPosters 
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Albert Camus The Plague’ 


Solidarity in the 
Time of a Virus 


FRAN SHOR 


s a consequence of the coronavirus pandemic, 
there is renewed interest in Albert Camus’ 1947 
ovel, The Plague. While providing a fictional 
confrontation with a life-threatening infectious disease, 
the novel also reflects Camus’ perspectives on solidarity. 
‘Those expressions of solidarity convey meanings that have 
resonance for our present situation in relation to Covid-19. 
Camus explores forms of solidarity that for him exist 
along a continuum. The most basic form is rooted in our 
fundamental sense of interdependence and moral responsi- 
bility to the communities in which we reside. Beyond that 
form of social solidarity exists a civic solidarity demanding 
action in order to protect the most vulnerable from social 
ravages. Finally, political solidarity necessitates confronting 
the injustice and oppression that inhere in any system, in- 
sisting on collective action to overcome such systemic ineq- 
uities. 
Camus fleshes out these forms of solidarity by exploring 
the points of view of three representative characters. Each of 
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these fictional individuals, in turn, allows Camus to generate 
his reflections on the historical and political limitations of 
solidarity in his time and from his philosophical and politi- 
cal perspective. 

The Plague takes place in the port city of Oran in French 
colonial Algeria during an inexact year in the 1940s. Camus 
was born in Algeria and while still there in the late 1930s 
he began cooperating with anarchists. He left for France in 
1940 just before the Nazi invasion. 

During the war and the Vichy collaborationist govern- 
ment, he joined the Resistance, cooperating with many anar- 
chists, including Spanish and French anarcho-syndicalists. It 
is against this backdrop of actual pestilence, war, and resis- 
tance that Camus crafts the novel. 

In The Plague, the residents of Oran must contend with 
the literal and figurative repercussions of the disease. As it 
spreads throughout the city, it claims an increasing number 
of lives and leads to ever more stringent quarantine mea- 
sures. The “disease, which apparently had forced on us the 
solidarity of a beleaguered town,” observes the narrator, 
“disrupted at the same time long-established communities 
and sent men out to live, as individuals, in relative isolation.” 
Describing this isolation as an “exile” and “prison-house,” the 
majority of residents settled into “a sort of passive and provi- 
sional acquiescence.” 


y* unlike the instructions to shelter-in-place ordered 
in 2020 in most cities and states in this country and 
around the world, there is little effort in The Plague to ef- 
fectuate a more inclusive regimen of physical distancing. 
Indeed, cafes remain open in Oran even as the city is in 
lockdown and although those with the disease are quaran- 
tined. From Camus’s perspective, it is the spiritual isolation, 
“under the vast indifference of the sky” that militates against 
all forms of more active solidarity, whether social, civic, or 
political. 

Refusing social and spiritual isolation, three of the key 
characters in The Plague actively engage with the moral 
responsibility embedded in all forms of solidarity. In some 
ways, the journalist Rambert, trapped in Oran through a 
quirk of circumstance, represents the fundamental challenge 
of enacting social solidarity. At first, Rambert seeks out a 
means of escape, convincing himself that his own happiness 
is paramount. 

However, he comes to the realization that, in his words, 
“{t may be shameful to be happy by oneself.” Recognizing 
that “this business is everybody’s business,” Rambert moves 
from social solidarity to civic solidarity, joining with two 
other characters, Dr. Bernard Rieux and Jean Tarrou, as a 
member of the sanitary squads. 

‘The sanitary squads, created and sustained by Dr. Rieux 
and Tarrou, represent the essence of civic solidarity. As 
portrayed in the novel, the sanitary squads are engaged in 
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Camus reminds his readers that moral responsibility needs to be ever vigilant against 
the pestilence of social systems that would sacrifice humans at the altar of false gods. 


a struggle “to save the greatest possible number of persons 
from dying and being doomed to unending separation.” 
Acting on this logic, Dr. Rieux ministers untiringly to those 
suffering from the plague. Working against constant death 
with little relief in sight, Dr. Rieux comes closest of all the 
characters to Camus’ use of the tragic figure of Sisyphus, 
punished by the Greek gods with forever rolling a boulder 
up a hill to only have it repeatedly roll down again. 

Dr. Rieux answers Tarrou’s question about “never lasting 
victories,” with the Sisyphean fact the there’s “no reason for 
giving up the struggle.” 

‘The character of Tarrou initiates these groups out of a 
sense of civic solidarity and a long-standing commitment to 
challenging death sentences, whether imposed by infectious 
diseases or the institutional machinery of the state. In the 
past Tarrou explains, he became a political “agitator,” fight- 
ing against what he saw as a “social order. . .based on the 
death sentence.” At this point, the political subtext intrudes 
when Tarrou admits that the organization he joined also 
“passed sentences of death. But I was told that these few 
deaths were inevitable for the building up of a new world in 
which murder would cease to be.” 

Here, Camus is referring to his own brief involvement 
with the Communist Party in Algeria during the mid-1930s 
and the brutal Stalinist policies that resulted in massive 
state-sponsored murder in the Soviet Union. Rejecting 
Communist politics, Camus turned to exploring anarchist 
and anarcho-syndicalist ideas. In the process, he developed 
respect and sympathy for anarchists who refused to compro- 
mise with contending authoritarian powers. 

In keeping with Camus’ political trajectory, Tarrou offers 
his own self-criticism of this Stalinist legacy: “I learned that 
I had an indirect hand in the deaths of thousands of people; 
that I'd even brought about their deaths by approving acts 
and principles which could only end that way.” 


yaw disillusionment articulated by Tarrou in The Plague 
not only targets the Communist Party, but any political 
organization or ideal that refuses to realize its own complic- 
ity with the machinery of death. Hence, Tarrou suspects any 
party that promises political solidarity and salvation while 
committing murder in its self-appointed role as the redeem- 
er of History. In addition, by representing Camus’ own guid- 
ing moral precept of “neither victim nor executioner,” Tarrou 
acknowledges “that each of us has the plague within him; no 
one on earth is free from it.” 

With his sober assessment that he will “leave it to others 
to make history,” Tarrou also commits “not to join forces 
with pestilences.” While Tarrou will “fight for the victims,” 
enacting a central tenet of civic solidarity, he also embraces 
collective action against the injustice of historically ground- 
ed pestilences. 

Although Tarrou succumbs to the plague, Dr. Rieux lives 
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on. He survives, but as the narrator of the novel, he warns 
his readers “that the plague bacillus never dies or disappears 
for good.” Therefore, there could be no final victory “in 

the never ending fight against terror and its relentless on- 
slaughts.” 

Nonetheless, in striving “to be healers,” individuals can 
enact civic solidarity that provides a temporary relief for all 
those victimized by the plague. By joining together with 
others, Rambert, Tarrou, and Dr. Rieux did their utmost to 
become “healers.” Thus, Camus can acknowledge with Dr. 
Rieux “what we learn in time of pestilence: that there are 
more things to admire in men than to despise.” 

Against the backdrop of the defeat of fascism, Camus re- 
minds his readers that moral responsibility needs to be ever 
vigilant against the pestilence of social systems that would 
sacrifice humans at the altar of false gods, whether religious 
or political. In turn, his experiences during the Resistance 
led him to explore anarchistic perspectives for overcoming 
individual despair, and for encouraging resistance and sol- 
idarity. The questions he raised are particularly relevant to 
anarchists today because of the urgency of learning how to 
avoid ending up strengthening hierarchical dominance and 
exploitation. 


n the other hand, in our intense globalized world bio- 

logical pestilences have an even more compelling real- 
ity, far beyond Camus’ imagination in The Plague. The pro- 
liferation of pandemics has now become the “new normal.” 
With increasing destruction of animal habitats, the rise and 
expansion of factory farming, globalized supply chains, and 
climate change we face potential propagation of more lethal 
trans-species viruses. Already demagogues in various coun- 
tries are using these pandemics to scapegoat whole popu- 
lations and societies as a cover for their own unjust politics 
and aggrandizement. 

Given the biopolitics of the moment, what can we, as 
individuals and as participants in cooperative and cooper- 
ating groups, do to promote any of the forms of solidarity 
delineated by Camus? ‘The persistence of poverty, ethnic/ 
racial injustice, and class exploitation, especially in the Unit- 
ed States, militate against mitigating the impact of diseases 
like Covid-19, let alone generating forms of civic solidarity 
to address these vulnerabilities. Indeed, we have a moral re- 
sponsibility to engage with others to protect the victims and 
to challenge injustice and oppression wherever it appears. As 
Camus would say, we have no other option but to seek and 
practice solidarity in whatever form possible. 


Fran Shor, Emeritus Professor of History at Wayne State 
University, is the author of four books, including Weaponized 
Whiteness: The Constructions and Deconstructions of White 
Identity Politics (Haymarket). His novel, Passages of Rebellion, 
will appear this Fall. 
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“Destruction” (detail) Tad McKillop 


Death & the Zeitgeist 


JOHN ZERZAN 


e are in mass society’s Age of Pandemics. At this 

stage of civilization nothing is stable or secure. The 

Age of Pandemics is also the Age of Extinction, as 
in no longer existing. 

Death as an existential, ontological matter. 

Nursing homes, prisons, meat packing factories—where 
humans and other animals are warehoused under the sign of 
Death. Meanwhile, life continues at the extremes of represen- 
tation, the time of the virtual spectacle. Digital validation is the 
norm in hypermodernity. What exists is what is on the screen, 
displayed on the display screen and not elsewhere. 

James Poniewozik’s essay, “Life. Death. And Something Dis- 
turbingly Other” in a recent New York Times, finds that as life 
becomes increasingly digitized and simulated, there is more at- 
tention to death, especially in the context of the Covid-19 pandemic. Imagining 
one’s own death comes quickly to the fore. 

Death presents itself, but what of life’s substance? In the technosphere, our 
lives seem to have a decreasing plenitude or fullness, less of a possibility for a full 
life. A foundation is lacking, and so, fear of death grows. 

‘The coronavirus pandemic is an overlay on an already reduced, transformed 
life-world. Its death toll is nothing to discount, but it is just part of the bill com- 
ing due for civilization’s relentless assault on the natural world. 

In terms of our orientation to the death count, French historian Dominque 
Kalifa on France Culture Radio in May, at the height of the contagion fears, ar- 
gued that the pandemic, of while serious, has evoked an overreaction bordering 
on panic. Neither the “Spanish” influenza of 1918-19 nor the AIDS pandemic 
(170,000 deaths in the U.S. in the 1980s), though more deadly, prompted the 
24/7 fixation of 2020. 

Comparisons are difficult, however. For example, the U.S. AIDS death count 
was the measure of a few years, from the early to the mid 1980s, whereas coro- 
navirus fatalities reached 100,000 in only three months. But Kalifa’s overall point 
may be valid. 

andemic experience may be exhibiting a heightened fear of death, under- 

lined in the techno-culture context. Lauren Collins’ article “Missed Calls: 
Long-Distance Love, Death, and Grief” in a May New Yorker, recounts her en- 
counter with her dying father. Since she was unable to be at his bedside; a phone 
was pressed to her father’s ear. “I listened while Dad gasped for breath, waiting 
for someone to reclaim the phone. Do you mute something like that if you can?” 
Deathbed by device; new levels of estrangement. Bound to technology even in 
death, especially in a pandemic context. 

‘The rapid buildup of pandemic fatalities, the suddenness of mass shooting ep- 


isodes. Death has a scarier face. In popular culture, the zombie figure looms large. 


“The Walking Dead,” for instance, the wildly popular television series. 

Behind it all is the primary threat, identified by novelist Zia Haider Rahman 
as “the monster of modernity.” Modernity, Enlightenment, Progress have been 
unmasked, their ideological returns very greatly diminished. But Technology 
continues to promise everything. One of its variants, transhumanism, even pur- 
sues an unhinged claim to deliver triumph over death. 

The delusions pile up; what is real becomes elusive. In 2013, Henry Allen 
penned an op-ed piece in the Wall Street Journal headlined, “The Disquiet of 
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Ziggy Zeitgeist.” Allen discloses his 
“sense that reality itself is dwindling.” 
His “disquiet” is further revealed: “For 
the first time in my 72 years, I have no 
idea what’s going on. I used to be Ziggy 
Zeitgeist, Harry Hip. I like to think I 
was especially good on the feeling-tone 
of the world around me.” 

Not any more, and Allen, a former 
Washington Post editor, is not alone 
in his bewilderment. We are more 
and more rootless, adrift; less and less 
grounded. Death is robbed of its mean- 
ing, its arrival at the end of a life of 
connection and consequence. Along this 
trajectory, as civilization runs its fatal, 
life-draining course, fear becomes more 
predominant. 

How do we live, retain any hope fac- 
ing the arc of the scythe? Perhaps, just 
through little gestures. Out walking this 
morning, I saw lots of Black Lives Mat- 
ter signs, all to the good, of course. 

And, one that read, “A Different 
World Is Possible.” I love that perspec- 
tive that implies we won't get there un- 
less and until we go for more than just 
patching up the problems of this world, 
of civilization. 

A new green anarchy zine, Ainriail 
from Ireland, shows a poster reading, 
“Whose Streets? No Streets! Tear Up 
the Concrete!” 

‘There’s some strong energy these 
days, but it needs to be deepened. 


John Zerzan lives in Eugene, Ore. and 
writes frequently for the Fifth Estate. 


Life & 
Rewilding 
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STEVE KIRK 


“Sridevi and her relatives collected nine types of Dioscorea 
tubers; some extended deep underground. ‘The ease and flow of 
the work, and the general lack of rules governing the way spouses 
cooperated in doing this job, struck me.” 

Nurit Bird-David - Us, Relatives: Scaling and Plural Life 
in a Forager World 


ecently my sister contacted me and shared stories 
of her new life in quarantine. In a small pocket of 
the West Virginia Potomac Highlands, daily for- 
aging trips have become the norm. There are two 
of them in a tiny home, a few hundred yards from a shallow 
river and only a few feet from lush patches of morels and 
winecaps. They track the sandy soil of the riverbanks and 
concoct plans for traps. They barter for a bow and arrows. 


t is deeply telling of our moment that such stark contrast 

has emerged. The unemployed foragers discover life in vi- 
brant plenty while the terms of our social contract are made 
more and more explicit. Apps to track unemployed work- 
ers who dont return to work. Penalties on unemployment 
insurance for those who fear return to the foam-insulated 
death-boxes of efficiency where climate control incubates 
the virus in exponential fashion, an obvious yet twisted re- 
ality. The paradigm of the warehouse, the slaughterhouse, 
the crammed office—the hallmarks of industrial civilization. 
‘These are the festering wounds where this plague broods 
and multiplies, and this is where the pitiless fools usher us to 
return. 


“The Worst Virus is the State” 


However, many have never left their jobs. At a time when 
large portions of the population no longer relates to clock 
time, many others are bound to it more than ever. The fear 
of temporary stimulus fading quickly keep workers bound to 
their daily tasks. i? 

What is it that anarchists have to offer? Not just in di- 
rect and immediate aid, as important as that is right now, 
but deyond and in this moment? The choices for our future 
have been laid before us in media narrative: hyper-surveil- 
lance state or conspiratorial denial. There must be a choice 
to reject the paradigm of mass disease, of mass society. The 
totality pretends solutions, proffering forecasts and statistical 
models which crumble daily. 

Our political faith in scientistic solutionism reproduces 
its own confirmation while each towering failure is chalked 
up to a confession of inadequacy: a model is only as good as 
its assumptions. We put faith in siloed experts running de- 
natured death and loss converted to sterile data. Perhaps the 
most tragic assumption is that the totality of technological 
civilization can prevail. But still we track the data and wait 
for clues and signs in the field of rising numbers, hoping 
that some stupidly clear choice confronts me with its obvi- 
ousness. There is no path for me but to walk away from the 
writhing leviathan and tempt the possibility of anarchy. 

A friend traversing the Midwest and Rockies on a tumul- 
tuous personal saga details his new unemployed coronavirus 
life in particularity. The removal of the backstrap, the sepa- 
ration of spoiled flesh-the bounty of the roadkill dinner. He 
is quick to identify this new but old way of life: hunter-scav- 
enger. We talk plans that would read like fantasy last year. 
Nomadic hunters stalking feral cattle. Ranchers will hunker 
down; the anarchist hunter will move and disperse. This is 
the talk of a time unlike any we've known. 


his crisis towers above and in and throughout a regime 

which preaches ease and convenience. The panoply of 
physical choice rests just outside, in what is now a spot van- 
quished to the images of plague. Home delivery takes prece- 
dent as the clock ticks on monetary manipulation. 

Will we continue to cling until the end? Will the species 
bleed dry every logistically feasible scenario to facilitate con- 
sumption and production? This crisis weaves with all others. 
Hurricane season. Burn season. Ice melt season. The hydro- 
carbon-fueled seasons of doom which preceded and wrote 
the prologue to our current moment. 

Beyond that, hundreds and thousands and millions of 
tragedies, tales of destruction boiled down to such ineffectu- 
al encapsulations as biodiversity loss. 

We must stay shut down. The virus is a symptom of the 
rotting totality and unless it is treated as such, the options 
ahead look like crumbling states clutching harder and harder 
to the edge of the cliff, or ascendant political movements 
fighting for a chance to steer the death ship. >>>>> 
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Many say we are out of time. We've been 
out of time for generations. The fact that we 
are out of time is not a call for despair, but 
a call for action. Anarchists have the ca- 
pacity to seize this moment, to build paths 
through the world that traverse new and old 
boundaries of subsistence and community. 
In doing so, we might discover ways to un- 
dermine the ruling paradigm, to establish a 
baseline for health that transcends and con- 
tradicts this swarming nightmare. 


©: a hike with friends last year, we trav- 
eled to the top of a nearby mountain in 
West Virginia and pitched our hammocks 
for the night. It was dry for weeks before 
and the hint of rainfall in the higher ele- 
vations that evening gave no relief. As we 
made our way down the remaining 12 miles, 
we found all the streams and springs dry. 

We traveled thirsty and hungry until a 
patch of autumn olives planted for game 
management came into view. We gorged 
ourselves on each one, trying each bush, 
carefully comparing the subtle difference in 
taste and sweetness. We settled on one near 
the center whose taste was sweet like candy. 
A simple and dishonest comparison that 
felt abundantly true. 

‘The group traveled in jubilation, but 
with both thirst and hunger finding us 
once again near the end of our trip. An 
overgrown orchard peeks through a fence 
and we scramble for the fallen Asian pears, 
devouring them in a manner of honest 
appreciation and once again extolling the 
virtuous delectability of this food which 
never had the horrid chance to be converted 
to property. 

As the pandemic distorts conventional 
relationships of supply and production, a 
subsistence outside of property calls more 
loudly than ever. Let us hear this call and 
return to a paradigm characterized only by 
breathing, pulsing anarchic life. 

There is much work to do, each day is a 
chance to start. 


Steve Kirk is an anarcho-primitivist au- 
thor and musician. He is an editor at Oak: A 
Journal Against Civilization where the second 
issue is in preparation. Oakjournal.org. 
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Music industry workers at a protest in Thessaloniki, Greece 


Reflections from Greece 
Collective Action in the Time 
of Covid-19 


PANOS PAPADIMITROPOULOS & GEORGE SOTIROPOULOS 


s the Covid-19 epidemic spread through the world at the be- 

ginning of 2020, the governments of many countries, including 

Greece, enacted emergency quarantine and stringent lock-down 
measures. There was a fear among social activists that collective action 
would be stifled. 

Nonetheless, collective action emerged in Greece, mainly on two fronts. 
There was a mobilization of health workers against the government’s inad- 
equate funding of public health care, as well as grassroots forms of mutual 
aid. The latter took shape mainly in Athens through two distinct networks. 

One was the Group for Information and Mutual Aid Against Covid-19 
consisting of people from the anarchist movement in Athens. Anarchist 
affinity groups based in different squatted or rented social spaces across the 
city were the point of mutual aid at the local level. The already existing net- 
work of anarchist collectives gathered food and medicine, and knowing the 
people of different neighborhoods they were able to distribute these with 
precision as to who was in greatest need. 

‘The other main network was Nobody Alone, formed by leftists who 
received information directly from hospitals on particular cases of people 
needing help, mostly among the elderly and disabled. Dividing Athens into 
areas of need, activists distributed medicine and food door to door. Nobody 
Alone established an online radio station called Radio Quarantine Social 
that broadcast news relevant to the pandemic. They focused particularly on 
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“Corona Kiss” Unify Artist 


conditions and deficiencies of the Greek health care system 
that were not presented by mainstream media and official 
government reports. 

Both mobilizations of workers against state policies and 
grassroots forms of mutual aid are extremely important irre- 
spective of their size or immediate impact. They demonstrate 
the capacity to respond to an adverse situation in a way that 
does not atomize bodies and responsibility. 

Collective action during the peak of the pandemic 
demonstrates it as an essential aspect of a community’s exis- 
tence rather than simply a luxury of good times. By the same 
token, apart from the concrete gains it achieves or the aid it 
offers people in need, collective action provides outlets for 
a discharge of anxiety and depression as well as the devel- 
opment of more positive and political effects. A biopolitical 
emergency has emerged making the restriction of individual 
autonomy an occasion for fostering common responsibility 
and active participation in mutual wellbeing. 

However, grassroots mutual aid in Greece has been lim- 


i 






ited for several reasons. 
‘This is partly related to the 
comparatively low level of the 
spread of the virus and the 
state’s capacity to deal with 
that problem. In addition, 
grassroots mutual aid, offering 
an alternative to state admin- 
istration, acknowledge that 
their horizontal infrastruc- 
tures lacked the resources, 
know-how and institutional 
means to respond to the challenges of the pandemic beyond 
the local level. Moreover, they did not have the structures 
that could enable them to issue effective calls or directions 
even on the local level. 

So far, it is difficult to tell how the global dimension of 
the pandemic will affect the evolution of conservative pol- 
icies. This does not imply that no attempts will be made at 








protests, July 9 


A Summer of Unrest in Athens 


Dispatch from Exarchia 


S. FLYNN 


©: July 9, in the wake of the COVID 
19 pandemic, Greek Prime Min- 
ister Kyriakos Mitsotakis ruling New 
Democracy party pushed through an 
opportunistic law restricting public 
protest. 

This is part of a larger assault on 
Exarchia, the Athens neighborhood 
that is home to autonomous anarchist 
projects, migrant communities, and 
self-managed squats. 

More than ten thousand people took 


Athens police fire on protest against law regulating 


to the streets of central Ath- 
ens to demonstrate against 
this attack on the right to 
assemble. 

In Exarchia, the revolu- 
tionary group, Ruvikonas, re- 
leased a statement declaring, 
“Every organization, every 
formation of the struggle 
must go public and declare 
its disobedience. As an anar- 
chist federation, we clearly 
state that we will not respect 
the new law. We will protest 
whenever we choose and 
[whenever] the conditions 
demand and we will face the 
costs of this choice.” 

Police have been active in Exarchia 
since June, waging a protracted battle 
to evict Dervenion 56, a large squat 
supporting refugees, providing food, 
language classes, and sanctuary. 

June also saw many acts of protest 
in solidarity with the uprising in the 
U.S. sparked by the Memorial day mur- 
der of George Floyd. Demonstrators 
hurled petrol bombs at the U.S, embas- 
sy in downtown Athens, and unfurled 
banners in Exarchia supporting Black 
Lives Matter. 

“What we see happening in the 
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U.S. is bigger and more important than 
anything we have experienced so far in 
Greece,” the Anarchist Federation wrote 
in a statement circulated throughout 
anti-authoritarian sites on the internet. 
“We will stand by your side as best we 
can while continuing our own struggle 
here. Internationalism, the unity of the 
struggles reflects the unity of interests 
and hopes of the social base all over 
the planet, regardless of color and race. 
We always remember the solidarity 
shown by the American movement in 
our struggles here.” 

In early July, police moved into 
Exarchia, unprovoked, firing tear gas 
and flash grenades and were met with 
resistance as people organized self- de- 
fense, setting up barricades and push- 
ing police back with Molotovs, stones 
and chunks of concrete. 

Evictions of squats, attacks on the 
right to strike, the hiring of thousands 
of new cops, and the use of more nox- 
ious chemical weapons ordered by 
Mitsotakis and Athens Mayor Kostas 
Bakoyannis, show that the state is forti- 
fying itself against the anticipated un- 
rest sure to follow on the heels of the 
global pandemic. 


S. Flynn is a journalist living in Exarchia. 


certain levels, such as in the field of employment and labor 
market policy where a neoliberal type deregulation is already 
present. 

‘The spread of COVID-19 also defines a supranational 
space, suggesting possible shifts in the way collective forms 
of identification are perceived, both at a national and a glob- 
al scale. This leaves room for the creation of new collective 
self-identifications and the production of new collective sub- 
jects, thus paving the way for processes of antagonism with 
hegemonic powers and representations. 

‘The spread of the virus and the dysfunction of our public 
health systems may lead to certain realizations that could 
create conditions conducive to the dynamics of a progressive 
or even radical renewal. Whether we are about to set a new 
agenda for collective action is a question to be answered in 
the next few months. 


W: can already see both the outline and content of 
claims relating to a double agenda. The first aspect 
concerns the concept and practical operation of a welfare 
state. The second associates the wider character of capitalist 
production and growth with public health. 

‘The idea of “personal responsibility” to prevent the spread 
of COVID-19, presented in mainstream media, is an at-/ 
tempt to cover up the shortcomings of the public health 
system. However, this will probably not last long. Through 
the participation of multiple collective actors, the claims and 
demands for a welfare state will very likely be placed at the 
center of public discussions. 

‘This is a key point since the neo-conservative plans in the 
field of public health are also likely to suffer a severe setback 
through struggles related to social norms, possibly including 
collective demands by workers. These may be brought on by 
the erosion of labor regulations, inherent in the systematic 
restructuring pursued by modern neoliberal states. However, 
under the right conditions these two aspects may spur part 
of a new cycle of protest. 

Second, there is evidence that an intense debate is already 
in progress concerning the ways the dominant economic 
and productive models not only affect but are intertwined 
with the natural world, including the microbiological. This 
debate suggests changes in conceiving the environment in 
terms of a unity, in particular regarding the relationship be- 
tween humans and other animals. It is shaped in the light of 
criticism related to intensive livestock farming, urbanization, 
and human encroachment on previously untouched habitats 
expressed by both members of the scientific community and 
activists. This could enrich a so-far rather weak collective 
mobilization against climate change. 

‘The conditions that could trigger a new cycle of protest 
are present. Its possible launch on a vast and perhaps world- 
wide scale, after the end of the pandemic, would also mark 
a kind of reflection on our mistakes. Such a development 





“Mask” Jim Chatelain 


could see the emergence of a new moral code— a normal 
consequence of a pandemic that in other times has been ar- 
ticulated in theological terms. 

This new moral code might be understood either in nar- 
row national terms or in a more international manner. It 
would interpret the pandemic according to each culture. If 
the conditions highlighted by the pandemic are critiqued in 
international terms, it could become an opportunity and a 
basis for wider transformations. 

It should be stressed that in Greece no discussion de- 
veloped related to social welfare which could compete for 
hegemony and, thus, be able to effectively challenge the 
dominant interpretation of the pandemic as a threat to na- 
tional security. 

Overall, a reflective attitude is welcome. As elsewhere, 
within Greek society, forces of self-organization exist which 
are vital in view of the recurrent crises and system failures 
that most probably lie ahead. But such forces are not yet 
very strong and those involved are still looking for a com- 
pass to orient them in the tumultuous years of a future that 
is already here. 


Panos Papadimitropoulos is an anthropologist living in 
Athens. He likes practicing kung fu and enjoys long conversa- 
tions with friends. 

George Sotiropoulos is the author of A Materialist Theory 
of Justice: The One, the Many, the Not-Yet. He is a member of 
Void Network and a passionate fan of films. 
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COVID-19 New Normal and Trump Backlash Pose Grave Threats to Freedom 


Two Faces of Fascism 


BILL WEINBERG 


round Lower Manhattan, storefronts have been 
boarded up since the looting in June. The plywood 
as been covered with murals and graffiti art on the 
theme of Black Lives Matter. Throughout June, angry pro- 
tests were a daily affair, as in cities across the country. 

Since the murder of George Floyd, the moment seems 
ripe with potential for a truly revolutionary situation. An- 
archist ideas like abolishing the police are entering main- 
stream discourse with astonishing rapidity. 

But, there is also the potential for a ultra-reactionary 
backlash—a descent into an updated American variant of 
fascism. 

The threat persists of an imminent state of exception in 
the US, with basic rights completely abrogated—and, per- 
haps, the election suspended or canceled. In short, the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship that Trump has clearly sought 
since 2016. 

And there is another, more insidious threat, brought to 
us by the COVID-19 pandemic. Any post-pandemic return 
to normality will be concom- 
itant with the imposition of a 
totalizing surveillance state and 
unprecedentedly intimate social 
control. All spheres of life will 
be mediated through digital 
technology means absolute sur- 
veillance. 

Resisting this dystopia is 
a tricky proposition because 
the virus actually is a threat. 
Contrary to what Trump’s rad- 
ical-right followers believe, it 
is not a hoax or creation of the 
liberal media. And, this second 
dystopia could be instated under 
a liberal democracy—such as the 
U.S. under Joe Biden. 


How 1T Coutp Happen HERE 
Two works of future fiction 
from the last century crystallize 


Gino Severini’s “Armored Train in 
Action” (1915). Futurism sought 
to “glorify war.” 





these twin threats with an almost preternatural clarity. 

One, predictive of Trump-fascism, is It Can't Happen 
Here, Sinclair Lewis’s 1935 powerful novel about what the 
United States would look like if a Hitler or Mussolini figure 
came to power. 

The fascist who is elected president in this grim vision is 
amusingly named Buzz Windrip, and the parallels to Trump 
are extraordinary, with some of the rhetoric matching verba- 
tim. For instance, the appeal to the “forgotten men.” 

Windrip shares Trump’s amalgam of populism and rac- 
ism. A part of Windrip’s platform is to instate Jim Crow at 
the federal level, with the best jobs put aside for white men, 
and Blacks officially disenfranchised of the vote. Today, we 
have voter suppression laws and strategies. Trump, who rose 
to power by blaming non-whites for the decline of the white 
middle class, is playing to vicious racism more blatantly than 
ever. 

Here’s the part that is worrisome. Windrip’s Reichstag 
(Hitler’s excuse for assuming dictatorial powers) comes on 
the day of his inauguration. Blacks gather in Washington to 
protest, there is violence (possibly staged by provocateurs), 
and finally a massacre as troops fire on demonstrators. This 
sets the stage for Buzz to push 
through his legislative package 
establishing a dictatorship upon 
taking office. 

There are some differenc- 
es with the current situation, 
comfortingly. Four years into 
the Trump presidency, the Ad- 
ministration has not yet been 
able to find the pretext that 
could enable it to consolidate 
emergency powers. The formal 
rudiments of democracy are in 
place however precariously. This 
is partially due to incompetence, 
and partially to resistance from 
the “deep state’—elements of 
the federal bureaucracy not 
coopted by Trump’s fascist 
agenda. And, probably warnings 
from the military brass, moti- 
vated by fears of mutiny, that 
they do not have Trump’s back. 

This brings us to another dif- 
ference. Windrip already built 
his paramilitary force before 
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Still from the 1966 BBC Televi- 
sion production of “The Machine 
Stops” available on YouTube 





being elected—akin to Hitler’s Brown Shirts or Mussolini's 
Black Shirts, but patriotically named the Minute Men (an- 
other prescient touch that foresaw the militant, anti-com- 
munist organization of the 1960s with that name). Right- 
wing militias are coming to the fore now, and are a much 
more significant force than they were in 2016. They've been 
especially mobilized by white middle-class discontent with 
the COVID-19 lockdown measures. An armed movement is 
congealing now, loyal to Trump if not yet under any effective 
means of centralized command. 


RAGE AGAINST THE MACHINE —IN 1909 

But let’s turn back to that other dystopia that will still 
face us, even if we are lucky enough to avoid Trump fascism. 
Amazingly, it’s a book written way back in 1909 that pre- 
dicted this second, more futuristic dystopia. 

The Machine Stops by EM Forster, who most famously 
wrote A Passage to India, is exactingly predictive of a cyber- 
netic post-pandemic totalitarianism. Forster foresaw not 
only the Internet and subsequent eclipse of the meat world, 
but also social distancing and distance learning. 

‘The novella takes place after some unnamed disaster 
forces the human race to live below ground in isolated cells 
which they rarely leave. Society is governed by the Ma- 
chine—a vast network that connects the individual cells all 
over the world. They communicate with each other through 


the Machine, so they never actually see or have any physical 
contact with, each other. Sound familiar? 

Predicting today’s ubiquitous video-telephony, Forster 
writes; “It only gave a general idea of people—an idea that 
was good enough for all practical purposes. ..Something 
‘good enough’ had long since been accepted by our race.” 

This is the approaching reality. Students will never sit in 
classrooms again. Political meetings, lectures, cultural events, 
musical performances—all will be done remotely. That’s go- 
ing to be “good enough,” and people will forget in another 
generation what the real world was actually like. 

This is, to stretch the definition, another face of fascism 
or, at least, of totalitarian social control. It is not fascism on 
the classical model of Hitler and Mussolini, that Trump is 
now approaching. It is what has been called “friendly fas- 
cism,” consistent (a least initially) with liberal democracy. 
But the mechanisms of control under this model, while less 
brutal, could be more complete. 

Moreover, these models are not mutually exclusive. 
Trump has thus far been playing to the backlash against so- 
cial isolation. That could change in a minute. If his attempts 
to foment a national crisis fail, he could exploit the virus as 
the crisis, and use the pandemic as a pretext for imposing his 
more classical fascist order. 

Whether we manage to avoid Trump-fascism or not, 
we're still going to face the challenge of keeping alive some 
kind of human future in the high-tech post-pandemic dys- 
topia. 


Bill Weinberg blogs at CounterVortex.org. 
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—Dennis Fox 


Planning Living Spaces for a Revolutionary Future 


Questions We Have To Ask 


CHARLIE EBERT 


ver the past year, on the streets of Santiago, I wit- 

nessed a movement that has transformed my per- 

spective on anarchism coming to Chile shortly after 
its revolt began. 

Officially a response to a minor hike in the metro fare, 
the popular wave of rebellion was, in reality, the result of fif- 
teen years of revolutionary ferment. 

First exploding in 2006 with the secondary student led 
Penguin Revolution, an anti-authoritarian, anti-state, and 
anti-capitalist movement, pro-anarchist and anti-party, has 
taken root in this country. 

In 2019, and the beginning of 2020, it seemed as though 
this movement might overthrow the Chilean government. 
Had it not been for coronavirus and the associated repres- 
sion, restriction, fear, and caution, it might well have. It 
might well still. 

The circumstances in Chile are totally distinct from the 
usual anarchist experience in the English-speaking world. 
Anglo-American anarchism is, if no longer as sub-cultural 
as it once was, remains safe in its minoritarianism. 

It often sidesteps many of the great questions of politics, 
preferring a moralistic condemnation of the unjust or a 
practical experimentation in alternatives to broad arguments 


about the future. This is not to suggest that individual an- 
archists and their collectives have not discussed such ques- 
tions. They, of course, have. Rather, structurally, anarchism as 
a movement and entity has avoided providing these issues 
with a coherent, broad-based discussion. 

This avoidance, grounded in two arguments—it is wrong 
to predict what a revolution will look like, and, a revolution 
will never come in my lifetime. Both become insufficient 
when faced with an actual uprising. 

‘This is in no way unique to anglophone countries. In fact, 
something similar helped hold back the Chilean revolution 
from fruition. It is, however, particularly pronounced in plac- 
es like the United States and Britain. In order to mobilize, 
to some degree we must know, collectively, what we demand. 


i is in this spirit that this article introduces a few ques- 
tions on housing. The goal is not to prescribe, or even 
offer, a solution. It is to try and generate thinking about 
critical issues. What should be done tomorrow if the state 
and the capitalists were smashed? How would housing be 
organized? 

Anarchists have developed a habit of thinking of revolu- 
tion in basically syndicalist terms, especially its immediate 
aftermath. Housing impacts two primary groups: tenants 
and building trade workers. >>>>> 
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Buildings should be turned over to their tenants, landlordism 
immediately abolished, and mortgages forgiven. 


Thus, most anti-authoritarians would be in agreement 
with the first steps: buildings should be turned over to their 
tenants, landlordism immediately abolished, and mortgages 
forgiven. Capitalist control of construction and repair should 
be overturned. Workers should form cooperatives and 
self-manage their activities. 

This is the easy part. In imaginary day two, a number of 
problems, solvable, but nonetheless real and controversial, 
arise. 

First, what to do about the gross inequalities present 
in already existing housing? It is self-evident that no one 
should have to live in substandard, overcrowded, or dan- 
gerous housing after the revolution. However, in cities such 
as London, for instance, years of capitalist neglect has pro- 
duced an acute shortage of suitable homes. 

What this means in practice is that there are two pos- 
sibilities in the short-term: 1) to allow these inequalities 
to fester while the process of constructing or converting 
buildings takes place, or 2) take away some people’s current 
homes, or parts of their homes and give them to others. 


% narchists have long made a distinction between per- 

onal and private property. The goal is not the creation 
a free-for-all where someone can walk in and take your be- 
loved pet cat because property is theft. However, the distinc- 
tion is not always nearly so neat, especially when it comes to 
housing. 

Houses, excluding second houses, holiday homes, and 
the like, are in one way clearly an example of personal prop- 
erty. However, they are also a fundamental manifestation of 
inequality deeply related to wealth and power. Most radicals 
would agree that Papa John Shnatter, of pizza-franchise 
fame, should have his 18,000 square-foot mansion re-pur- 
posed. But where is the cut off? Who gets the redistributed 
homes? And, how do we decide? 

‘The second pressing set of questions relate to construc- 
tion: What gets built? Who builds it? Who gets it once it is 
built? 

This seems simpler to answer at first. Humane housing is 
built. The process is collectively organized in the same way 
all necessary aspects of laboring will be. However, at the core 
of house-building, assuming house-building will occur at 
all, lays one of the greatest tensions within anarchism: de- 
mocracy versus autonomy. An example illustrates where the 
conflict arises: 

Let’s say there is a collective that wants to start an 
eco-village. They are planning to construct a self-sustaining, 
carbon-free community in the south of England. They pick 
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the location as it is in the same region where they all cur- 
rently live and they want to remain near family and friends 
and lovers. 

For the same reason, and because cars will obviously not 
be used, they want to be within a few miles of a rail line. 
However, effectively everywhere in the south of England 
within a few miles of a rail line has been developed. Much 
of the land has been spoiled—industrialized, polluted, or 
urbanized—and therefore is not suitable for a low-tech 
eco-village. The only exception to this rule is protected 
woodlands and parks. 

The problem is clear. No matter how hard you try, no 
matter how green you are, settled human presence disturbs 
natural habitats. Given this, let’s say it is likely most people 
will prioritize preserving the existing nature. 


at wins? Autonomy or democracy? Is a collective 
Wwe to establish an eco-village where they feel fit? If 
not, under what authority will they be prevented from do- 
ing so? It is not even clear if the eco-village itself is right or 
wrong. 

On one hand, it allows the group to live more sustainably. 
This helps nature. On the other, it damages the immediate 
nature the eco-village is in. 

‘The issue is further complicated because it is not clear 
who the stakeholders are, who the democracy includes. If 
someone wants to build an extension on their house that 
blocks their neighbors’ views, it is understood how the usual 
consensus finding procedure works. Everyone gets together. 
‘They talk it out. They come to a mutual solution. 

However, who has the right to take part in this process 
over a woodland? Is it the local community who lives near 
it? Is it the Londoners who go there for a breath of fresh air? 
Is it the world as a whole? After all, everyone existentially 
depends on a thriving ecosystem. 

Anarchism is the most practical, fair, and sane way to or- 
ganize the world. In this sense, it is not in the least utopian. 
However, if it is over-simplified, if one pretends an anarchist 
world will not include difficult dilemmas with no easy an- 
swers, then it begins to take the appearance of a fairy tale. 
‘That is why asking these sort of questions is essential to the 
project. 

Thinking about tomorrow makes actions taken today all 
the more powerful. 


Charlie Ebert is a mobile militant and writer most recently 
based in Santiago, Chile. His written work focuses on interna- 
tional radical movements and revolutionary theory. 
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“This Is A Fight We Should Be Fighting All 
Around The World” 


Chile Uprising 


for Land & Freedom 


GARY HUGHES, ANNE PETERMANN, AND ORIN LANGELLE 


s hundreds of thousands of women began to take to the streets on In- 
ternational Women’s Day. This traditional day of feminist mobilization 
celebrated annually on March 8 carried with it a special anti-patriarchal power in 
2020 due to the fervent momentum that had been maintained on the streets of 
Chile since the social explosion in October of last year. 

Ultimately, that hot March day saw more than a million women flooding the 
streets of Santiago, with more than two million women in total gathered in ac- 
tions spread up and down the long, thin country. 

The massive street action was not unexpected, and was a coherent demonstra- 
tion of the social movement’s demands to end police brutality and stop gender 
violence, demands that only strengthened as the social uprising continued. Also 
central to feminist demands is guaranteeing access to reproductive rights and 
health care in one of the more socially conservative countries in South America. 

But the feminist demands, like the larger uprising, do not end with social 
reforms. They are part of an effort to topple the system, to end patriarchy, and to 
shut down the neoliberal experiment initiated under the Augusto Pinochet dic- 
tatorship that lasted from 1973 to 1990, supported by the US government. 

Two key steps in this transformation are the removal of President Pifiera, 


Ey: sun of the austral summer rose warm on Santiago, the capital of Chile, 
a 
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symbolic of the neoliberal thumb crush- 
ing the people. And, the rewriting of 
the Constitution, itself a holdover from 
Pinochet and symbolic of the reality 
that even restoration of formal democ- 
racy had not changed anything substan- 
tial for the people or their future. 

The people have begun self-orga- 
nizing into Constitutional Assemblies, 
seemingly endless gatherings to discuss 
what they really want, to dream about 
what a just future in Chile would look 
like and how it might be achieved. The 
Constitution is the frame, but the dis- 
cussions go far beyond it. 


Ee: drive for systemic change is 
v 


isible in one of the most cultur- 
ally powerful expressions of the social 
uprising in Chile, the internationally 
celebrated performance of “A Rapist In 
Your Path” (Un Violador en Tu Camino). 

This emblematic condemnation 
of systemic violence against women 
was created by the anarcha-feminist 
political arts collaborative, LasTesis, 
based in Valparaiso. By early March, it 
was performed in dozens of countries 
around the world by tens of thousands 
of women. 

As women surged along the coun- 
try’s streets on International Women's 
Day, a highly unpopular Chilean Pres- 
ident Sebastian Pifiera was facing the 
prospects of a resurgence of a militant 
street protest movement demanding his 
removal. He appeared to have no op- 
tions for survival. 

Then, the pandemic hit. 

The first to react to the health crisis 
were the social movements. Protesters 
had learned effective self-organization 
during the months of militant street 
actions and put these skills to use in 
protecting vulnerable community mem- 
bers. 

The government was slow to re- 
spond, and once it did, it became rapid- 
ly evident that the top priority of Pifiera 
was not to protect public health, but to 
use the crisis to crush the social move- 
ments and to exact revenge on those 
sectors that had so successfully mobi- 








A performance of “A Rapist In Your Path” (Un Violador 
en Tu Camino) on International Women’s Day, 2020 in 
Santiago, Chile. The Spanish says, “The Rapist is you!” 
addressing the police. 


lized to put the Chilean elite in the political hot seat. 

‘The planned late April plebiscite to vote for a new consti- 
tution, which had been offered by the Chilean political elite 
as an escape route to the demands for systemic change, was 
postponed until late October. Pifiera hoped this pandem- 
ic-caused postponement would repress political activism. 


A popular slogan of the uprising 
is, Neoliberalism was born in 


Chile and in Chile it will die!” 
FT ee 


“The pandemic situation was perfect for Pifiera‘s govern- 

ment to force people off the streets and into their homes,” 
recounts Chilean writer and environmental justice activist 
Alejandra Parra. 

‘The organizing by the people, however, continues behind 
closed doors. 

“Millions of people all along Chile were hitting this 
government so hard that politicians from almost all political 
parties made a peace agreement with clear steps to change 
the constitution,” Parra told us. She described how changing 
the constitution is “a deep and old demand that was almost 
unfeasible before the uprising,” and a sign that the uprising 
could achieve far greater things. 

As a neoliberal experiment, the current Chilean consti- 
tution was written with the specific intent of granting ex- 
tractive industry interests and the economic elite permanent 
control over resources and decision-making. 

It provided lessons for the global elite that helped usher 
in future free trade agreements, from NAFTA to the WTO, 
that wrecked entire economies, and formalized the position 
of countries as resource colonies. Chile was the first to suffer 
the neoliberal yoke, but certainly not the last. A popular 


slogan of the uprising is, “Neolib- 
eralism was born in Chile and in 
Chile it will die!” 

Alejandra Parra is a life-long 
resident of Temuco, a cultural and 
political center in the south of 
Chile, in the heart of the Indige- 
nous Mapuche Araucania Wall- 
mapu territory. She is a co-founder 
and organizer with the Environ- 
mental Rights Action Network 
(Red de Accién por los Derechos 
Ambientales-RADA), a grassroots 
organization fighting the installation of a giant so called 
waste-to-energy incinerator in Lautaro, a small town a short 
distance from Temuco with an active Mapuche community. 

“President Pifiera and his government were saved by the 
pandemic,” continues Parra. “He declared a state of emer- 
gency, which is still in effect, and he sent the military into 
the streets again, supposedly to help stop the virus, but guns 
cannot do that.” 

Parra describes some of the prohibitions. “Under the state 
of emergency, gatherings of more than 50 people are forbid- 
den, as is walking on the streets after 10 p.m., because of the 
curfew.” 

‘The Pifiera government's effort to leverage the pandemic 
to squash political opposition is clearly seen in the legal 
persecution of emergent political and cultural leaders such as 
Las Tesis. 

After they collaborated with Russia’s feminist perfor- 
mance group, Pussy Riot, in a video denouncing the system- 
ic violence against women perpetrated by police forces across 
Latin America, they suddenly faced a criminal investigation 
by the Carabineros, the national police of Chile, for suppos- 
edly fomenting violence against the police. 

‘The charges specifically mentions “A Rapist In Your 
Path,” a performance which has now gone viral, that graph- 
ically describes how the oppressive state apparatus perpet- 
uates sexual violence, as being an attack on the authority of 
the police. 

Such heavy-handed efforts to intimidate LaTesis have 
already been denounced by the Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights as a violation of the rights to freedom of 
expression. 

‘The Carabineros and the Chilean military have become 
infamous for their treatment of the protesters—from raping 
women to blinding people to murdering Mapuche activists 
by shooting them in the back. Many of the major interna- 
tional human rights organizations have provided detailed 
accounting of these violations since the social explosion in 
October. 

Beyond the social violence is the ecological violence. Like 
Trump, Pifiera is also using the pandemic to streamline in- 
dustrial investment in resource extraction projects. An anal- 
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Protesters in Santiago fleeing a police 
water cannon during an 
anti-government demonstration. 
—-photo: Orin Langelle 


ysis by the Observatory of Environmental 
Conflicts in Latin America (Observatorio 
Latino Americano de Conflictos Ambi- 
entales - OLCA) shows an exponential 
increase in the number of new investment 
projects submitted for environmental re- 
view—a review process that is now expedited. 

The industrial model for the pulp-pa- 
per-bioenergy sector in Chile that empha- 
sizes vast monoculture plantations of exotic 
tree species like pine and eucalyptus has for 
decades been denounced for creating envi- 
ronmental and social devastation. The loss of 
native forests, forced displacements, toxic chemical exposure 
and loss of fresh water are all documented impacts from the 
plantation model. 

International lending institutions ignore these impacts 
caused by the explosion of monoculture plantations in Ar- 
aucania Wallmapu. The World Bank recently incorporated 
Chile into the controversial and scandal ridden Reducing 
Emissions from Deforestation and forest Degradation 
(REDD) scheme to expand plantations for incorporation 
into global carbon trading mechanisms. 


| Deen is a scheme specifically developed to “offset” 

corporate pollution by monopolizing the carbon-rich 
forested lands of indigenous and rural communities. This 
World Bank interest in plantation expansion in southern 
Chile is exacerbating the militarization of the region, and 
the long-standing war of the state against the Mapuches. 

Alejandra Parra put it into simple terms. 

“The government is bringing the military to protect tree 
plantations in Araucania Wallmapu,” she says in the context 
of efforts to criminalize and repress local communities that 
are using land occupations, sabotage and other means to 


oppose the plantation companies and reclaim their ancestral 


lands stolen from them under the Pinochet Dictatorship. 
The tragedy of the conflict of the plantation expansion 


with ancestral Mapuche claims to land bubbled over in early 


June with the murder of Alejandro Treuquil, a Mapuche 
community spokesperson who on the night before his death 
stated on the radio that he was receiving near constant ha- 
rassment from the Carabineros. 

The wife of Treuquil, Andrea Neculpan, later recounted 
that the Carabineros told her husband that there was little 
sense in looking for protection and that “they were going to 
kill him anyways.” 

Embodying the great spirit of women that have been 


foundational to the uprising, Neculpan was firm. “I will con- 





tinue to fight,” she is quoted as saying in an interview after 
the murder. “I will do everything I can so that we can know 
the truth. If it is the last thing I do I will get justice for him.” 
Her spirit is emblematic of the uprising. The pandemic 
may have driven it off of the streets for now, but it is far 
from giving up. The people will continue their struggle to 
triumph over Neoliberalism in Chile and Wallmapu. 
Perhaps, this struggle can be a model to the world. 


This article is a collaborative effort between Gary Hughes 
(Biofuelwatch), Anne Petermann and Orin Langelle (Global 
Justice Ecology Project), and Alejandra Parra (Red de Accion 
por los Derechos Ambientales - RADA) 
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An historic marker designates the Louisana site of the New Llano communal effort. Only 
a few ruins remain of what once became an extensive living project. 


The Communal Basis of Social Transformation 


Living Our Lives 


JOHN CLARK 


f anarchist politics, the politics of communal liberation, is to escape 
from its present historical impasse, it must become, above all, a prac- 
tice of creating the free community, here and now. 

‘The greatest transformative force is living life together in a com- 
munity of liberation and solidarity in which the greatest possibilities for personal 
and communal flourishing are unleashed through mutual aid and free association. 
A recognition of the power of this collective force must guide our practice. 

Certainly, there are other worthwhile forms of political engagement, and this 
is not a plea to abandon them. However, it is a claim that deeply transformative 
change is likely to occur only if it is undertaken at once through communal cre- 
ativity at the most basic levels of social determination: the levels of social institu- 
tions, the social ideology, the social imaginary, and the social ethos. This can only 
be done effectively on the level of the primary community 

‘The great communitarian anarchist philosopher, Gustav Landauer, argued that 
for truly revolutionary transformation, it is necessary that we “provide examples 
of social reality” that can be “realized and lived.” Such examples do not constitute 
the totality of social transformation. However, in their absence, “the hope for 
transformation of social relations and property rights remains futile.” 

Landauer believed that such an actually existing realm of freedom would 
arouse a kind of “positive envy” in the masses suffering under capitalism and the 
state. Their envy would no longer be directed toward the world of opulence and 
excess of the few. Rather, they would yearn for the life of abundance, conviviality, 
and joy that is realized in the free and just community. They would be trans- 
formed from masses into a true people, a community of communities. 

Landauer was right: communal creation must be our highest priority. For this 
reason, it is important that we study the history of serious experiments in coop- 
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erative community. If we look carefully 
and critically at these examples of com- 
munal creation, we can gain inspiration 
from the achievements of ordinary peo- 
ple and learn from their successes and 
failures. 

For this reason; I was quite intrigued 
to discover many years ago that one of 
the most significant of thesé communi- 
ties once existed only a couple of hun- 
dred miles from where I live. 

This community, New Llano, had its 
roots far away in Southern California, 
in the 1911 mayoral campaign in Los 
Angeles of socialist leader Job Harri- 
man. Harriman, at one point the lead- 
ing candidate, was defeated through a 
campaign of lies and distortions. 

He and many of his allies became 
disillusioned with electoral politics 
and redirected their efforts into social 
transformation through communitarian 
creation. 


| BY 1913, the group had bought 
nine-thousand acres north of Los 


Angeles and soon established the Llano 
del Rio Colony. It promised a minimum 
wage, eight-hour day, free health care, 
and other benefits that were extraordi- 
nary for the time. 

Only three years later, it had over a 
thousand members, two thousand acres 
of farmland, workshops, warehouses, 
and a hotel. But because of problems 
with agricultural productivity, hostility 
of neighbors, and other difficulties, the 
members decided to find a more hospi- 
table location. 

It is perhaps surprising that this 
more welcoming destination turned out 
to be nearly two-thousand miles away 
in the forests of west central Louisiana. 
‘This very conservative area in the rural 
south might seem a strange choice, but 
in the early 20" century it was a cen- 
ter of populist, socialist, and Wobbly 
organizing. The main town in Vernon 
Parish, site of New Llano, had a social- 
ist mayor, and neighboring Beauregard 
Parish had been the site of a major 
TWW strike. : 

So, several hundred community 
members loaded everything they had on 


ee ee, ae ee FT 


a train and moved across the country to the 
new location to establish what they named 
New Llano. They rebuilt their community 
on 20,000 acres of timber land on the site 
of a small abandoned sawmill town. 

After a very difficult initial struggle and 
loss of members, it began to thrive. Over 
the next two decades it became one of the most successful 
communal experiments in U.S. history. 

At its height, New Llano had about six-hundred mem- 
bers, and many more spent time in the community over its 
history, with estimates as high as 10,000. Housing was of 
good quality and was provided with electricity and running 
water. 

Members benefited from such communal amenities as 
free health care, childcare, elder care, education at all levels, 
laundry service and three prepared meals a day or food to 
cook individually. The community carried on a very active 
social life, which included frequent concerts, dances, magic 
shows, theater, lectures, and debates. 


> Llano engaged in sixty different industries. Its im- 
pressive infrastructure included a general store, office 
building, train depot, lumber yard, sawmill, wood drying 
kiln, veneer plant, woodworking shop, canning factory, pea- 
nut butter factory, broom factory, shoe repair shop, ice house, 
print shop, sheet metal shop, electrical shop, machine shop, 
plumbing shop, blacksmith shop, gas station, laundry, restau- 
rant, bakery, library, hotel, theater, school, funeral home, hos- 
pital, and nursing home. 

The community also harvested timber and raised berries. 
Three branch communities were started, specializing in rais- 
ing sugarcane in south Louisiana, fruit production in Texas, 
and ranching in New Mexico. 

Women were full-time workers, had equal voting rights, 
and the right to hold all offices. They also benefited from 
the cooperative childcare, food preparation, and provision of 
other services. There was up to two years’ maternity leave for 
new mothers. Education was influenced by the Montessori 
method, and stressed both practical and intellectual skills, 
independent thinking, arts, and music. Children went to 
school half a day and worked the other half. 

New Llano was also the site of the first cooperative col- 
lege in the country, established the first public library in the 
area, and gave courses in continuing adult education. It was 
also active in printing and publishing socialist and progres- 
sive literature. 

New Llano did not, however, overcome all the evils of 
the old society. Women still carried out a disproportionate 
share of the non-collective housework, and despite formal 
equality, higher positions remained primarily in the hands of 
males. Another failing was that the community was afraid to 
accept African and Asian members, though it did have Jew- 
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ish members. Some argue that racial integration would have 
resulted in the destruction of the community, though during 
the same period, the [WW had integrated unions in central 
Louisiana. 

No doubt, New Llano would eventually have had to 
struggle against the cultural and political changes that un- 
dermined many similar communities. However, its downfall 
resulted from internal conflict. This points to a perennial 
weakness in nominally egalitarian and democratic organiza- 
tions that still perpetuate hierarchy and charismatic author- 
i 

George Pickett, successor to Harriman as leader of the 
community, was a gifted organizer, but had an authoritarian 
character-structure. His machinations created disruptive 
divisions within the community and eventually split it into 
two hostile camps. Increasing conflict, combined with eco- 
nomic problems brought on by the Depression, weakened 
the community and sent it into financial crisis. 


i the end, the local elite was able to take advantage of 
this predicament, destroy the community legally, and 
seize its assets by 1939. Thus, a major lesson of New Llano 
is the fatal dangers inherent in charismatic leadership and 
factionalism. The threat of personal power-seeking, present 
in all social groups, is particularly virulent in the intense at- 
mosphere of a community that encompasses all aspects of its 
members lives. 

However, the history of New Llano should not be seen 
as primarily a cautionary tale. Former members of the com- 
munity who were interviewed about their experiences spoke 
less about the conflicts than about the admirable qualities of 
their comrades, and the joyful, creative, and fulfilling way of 
life that prevailed. 

‘The greatest lesson of the New Llano community is its 
demonstration of the impressive achievements possible for 
ordinary people with very limited means, working and living 
together in a cooperative community. Perhaps it can help us 
imagine what we are capable of creating. 


John Clark is a communitarian anarchist theorist and 
activist. He is director of La Terre Institute for Community 
and Ecology, which sponsors educational and organizational 
programs in New Orleans and on an 88-acre site on Bayou La 
Terre in the forest of the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

His latest book is Between Earth and Empire: From the 
Necrocene to the Beloved Community from PM Press. 
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“Who gave you the right to be a landlord?” 


The Strike That’s Coming 


DAVID ROVICS A powerful example is the Rent Strike Wars of the 1840s 
in upstate New York. On July 4, 1839-the date picked was 
nso many ways, the fault lines in the U.S. and other not accidental-tenant farmers living under the yoke of mas- 
| countries are being violently exposed by the pandemic, sively wealthy landowners, such as the Rennsalaer family, , 
and especially by the economic fallout in the many launched a rent strike, when the latest heir to the Rennsalaer 
| parts of the world where life was precarious for most estate decided to raise the rent. For nine years, large num- 
people before Covid-19 struck. This includes a large bers of tenant farmers on the million acre Rensselaerswyck : 
and growing swath of the population of the U.S.. estate, refused to pay the lord of the land what he demanded. 


How bad things are in this country varies 
greatly depending on the usual factors of class, 
race, gender, citizenship status, and type of oc- 
cupation. Also region—-whether your state or 
city has, for instance, suspended evictions, and 
for how long. 

Whether your state has a functional bureau- 
cracy capable of issuing unemployment checks 
to unemployed people. 

Regardless of your individual situation, how- 
ever, it is evident that a new Great Depression 
could very well be approaching. How it unfolds 
will depend on many factors, including the im- 
pacts of the virus, climate change, government 
policies, and social movements. 

On a weekday livestream broadcast I host, I 
recently spoke with Jeremy Brecher, author of 
the labor history book, S¢rike/, on the occasion 





of the 50" anniversary of its publication. He pointed out When a farm was raided by the authorities seeking to 
that in the Great Depression of the 1930s, it wasn't initially collect rent by seizing animals and other means, a tin horn 
organized labor that forced the hand of the state to substan- was blown as an alarm, and soon, the mutual aid would 
tially increase the role of the federal government in social arrive in the form of hundreds of armed tenant farmers on 
programs. horseback, wearing costumes and masks to hide their identi- 


ties. Unable to overcome the community resistance, the pos- 
he birth of the welfare state, to the small extent that the _ ses sent in by the landlords and local authorities were forced 


government ever appears to be interested in the welfare to leave. In the end, they didn’t get to keep their farms out- 

of the population, rather than the profits of the corporate right, but were able to buy the land they had been renting 
elite, was a reaction to the formation of unemployed work- for generations. 
ers councils that took to the streets regularly in their tens 
of thousands, preventing evictions and un-evicting tenants. istory is full of many other successful rent strikes. If 
There was so much of this activity in the city of Chicago most of the conditions necessary for organizing an 
that forced evictions were banned as a result. effective rent strike involve some combination of huge 

‘The same kind of organizing was taking place on Mid- numbers of unemployed people with a lot of time on their 
western farms, as well. Going back long before the 1930s hands, millions who could barely afford the rent before who 
when loosely organized networks of people with common suddenly can't afford it at all, and a capitalist class of bank- 
goals and common strategies for achieving them have made er-landlords who long ago captured the state, and are inca- 
major achievements when the economic conditions around pable of adapting to new circumstances, then it seems we’re 
them are sufficiently dire. about there right now. 
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What's needed at this point is much more organizing, 
and a lot more optimism. 

There is much to be optimistic about despite the many 
ways the current circumstances are extremely challenging, 
but also because of these circumstances. There are serious 
rifts developing within the ruling class that can be boiled 
down to a conflict between advocates of repression and ad- 
vocates of concession. 

Even in a captured state, there are politicians intelligent 
enough to know when it’s time to make major concessions 
in order to preserve their beloved capitalist empire (see 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for more information). And, it is 
when we’re standing on such a precipice that a leap in one 
direction or another will take us the furthest. 

The coming waves of evictions will begin at different 
times in different regions, but the business press is predict- 
ing between 30 and 40 million evictions could take place 
across the U.S. in the months to come. In some parts of the 
country, they’re happening now, often in judicial proceedings 
by Zoom. 

It’s apparently not safe enough to re-open physical courts, 
but it’s safe to evict tenants by holding court online. Thus, 
making a strategy of shutting down the courts, such as oc- 
curred during Shays’ Rebellion in western Massachusetts in 
1786 more challenging. 

In Oregon, the suspension on evictions that was set to 
expire in early July was extended until the end of September. 
In places like Oregon, there is more of a window of oppor- 
tunity for some serious organizing to take place between 
now and until the moratorium expires. 


Wiss the situation will get as bad as it appears it 


will in terms of mass evictions, deeper divisions, more 
desperate poverty, police brutality, racist killings, and so on, 
there is no question that a large-scale mass movement can 
change the course of history. 

In my city, Portland Tenants United is working on vari- 
ous campaigns, one of which successfully lobbied legislators 
to extend the suspension on evictions. New networks are 
being formed weekly, such as Portland Emergency Evic- 
tion Response (PEER), building a movement in the streets 
made up of people ready to respond to the coming evictions, 
whenever they arrive. 

Eventually, we will have to examine the larger question 
posed in my song, “Landlord:” 

“Who gave you the right to be a landlord?” 

In other words, how did a small class of owners gain con- 
trol of the land and buildings, and charge the rest of us to 
occupy them? 


Maybe an even greater one is, how much longer will we 
allow it? 


David Rovics is an unemployed singer/songwriter turned 
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The Hangover* in New York 
After Wislawa Szymborska’s “The End and The Beginning” 


KATE ENNALS 


Arise! Time to leave squalor, filth behind 

the wars, carts of corpses, sludge and ashes 

instead, let's build heavens in New York's blue skies 
ignore the shards of glass, the bloody rags below 

Look up to Manhattan’s fresh fields of cloud 

Purchase a thousand metres of empty air 

And cantilever, a feat of engineering: 

A tall, billowing palace of the firmament 

An inversion of the traditional wedding cake 
(because the higher you go, the more space is valuable) 
Here, homes are made of marble, onyx, steel, and lace 
Glittering towers, punch drunk with conspicuous 
Consumption on top of a world few can afford 

Where below rubbish is shoved to the roadside. 
Come! Raise your eyes to the future 

Gawk at the clouds, pay your dollar. 


*Hangovers are cantilevered buildings in New York City. 
Italics are quotes from Wislawa Szymborska’s poem. 


Kate Ennals is a prize-winning poet and writer who has 
lived in Ireland for 25 years. She runs poetry and writing 
workshops in County Cavan. Her blog is kateennals.com 





organizer living in Portland, Oregon. He is a founder of Artists 
for Rent Control, and launched the Portland Emergency Evic- 
tion Response project. 

Since the pandemic hit, he hosts livestream broadcasts 
every weekday, parenting small children, and is learning to 
cook. 

Every Tuesday, David hosts Fifth Estate Live, which, along 
with his other broadcasts, can be viewed at 10 am Pacific 
Time on various platforms, or heard afterwards in podcast 
form. More info at davidrovics.com and fifthestate.org. 
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That Day 


Bartolomeo Vanzetti lived in Plymouth, Mass., when he and 
his comrade Nicolo Sacco were charged with robbing a factory 
payroll and murdering two guards, a crime they did not com- 
mit, but for which they were executed in 1927. 

Vanzetti was tried separately on an earlier charge of an 
attempted robbery attempt in 1919, ona day on which he 
was delivering fish with his helper, the teenaged member of a 
Plymouth family with whom he lived for four years. 


ROBERT KNOX 


“How did you find me?” the music teacher asked with a 
sigh. 

‘The man shrugged. “Kept asking around,” he said. 

It had been a long time since a reporter knocked on his 
door. The teacher shook his head, silently talking to himself. 
He'd thought he was done, at last, with all that. 

Beltrando Brini, now well into middle life, was short and 
slightly built, his fine brown hair thinning on top. Music has 
always been at the center of his life, since childhood. 

Now he eyed the reporter, a tall man, considerably young- 
er than himself, though his fine yellow hair, cut short, was 
also thinning at the forehead. 

“May I ask you some questions, Mr. Brini?” the stranger 
said, his eyes and manner expressing the desire to be invited 
into the house. 

Bel recognized the type. He would not be easy to get rid 
of. It would be quicker, in the end, to get it over and done 
with now. He nodded and stepped back to let the stranger 
enter. 

At his host’s gesture, the reporter, Langley, sat on the 
edge of the sofa, his open notebook resting on a knee. 

“You knew Vanzetti, I understand,” he said, “as a child.” 

“Yes... He lived, boarded, at our house.” 

“Uh-huh,” Langley said, not yet writing, “but, he was not 
just any boarder.” 

If you know, Bel wondered, why ask? “He was a friend.” 

Oh, he shook his head once more and urged himself, si- 
lently, “Might as well tell the whole thing.” 





“Bartolomeo Vanzetti 
and Nicola Sacco” 
Chris Vanzetti 


The artist's great grand- 
father, Amleto Fabbri, 
was the Secretary of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti De- 
fense Committee. 

This painting refer- 
ences the famous 
photograph of the two 
anarchists. 


“He was like a father to me. A spiritual father.” Was that 
hard for someone else to understand? “He talked to me. He 
was interested in my life. He encouraged my music, asking 
me to play for him when I was barely able to hold the in- 
strument steady or know where to put my fingers.” 

‘The man was writing now. 

“My father—my real father,” recalling everything now, 
holding nothing back, “barely spoke to me. He was exhaust- 
ed. He worked in the factory. The Cordage. For forty years. 
It took all the life out of him... So, Vanzetti...” 

He loved him, the realization swept over him, like a fa- 
ther. For some reason Bel did not wish to say this aloud. He 
did not wish to feel his sadness all over again. He wished 
that Deema would come home and help him answer the 
questions. 

“He was very important to me,” he said. “And then, one 
year, he went away.” 

“Away?” Langley looked up from his writing. “When was 
this?” 

“The war year. He did not wish to be drafted.” 

“Uh-huh, 1917. In the trial...,” the reporter began, still 
looking at him. 

“They used it against him, yes, that he refused to serve his 
country. But that was the big trial, the one that everybody 
knows about. The one I testified in was the first trial, when 
they were setting their trap.” 

‘The reporter repeated his words, getting the distinction 
right. “The trial that was just Vanzetti,” he said, “not Sacco. 
‘The one where they accused Vanzetti of taking part in a pay- 
roll car robbery attempt.” 

“He was tried in Plymouth.” Bel heard his voice go cool, 
stoic. “In the courthouse in the center of town.” 

“He had a lawyer?” Langley asked. 

“Yes, they had hired him. Vanzetti’s supporters.” He re- 
membered this fool of a lawyer with a grimace. “But he was 
no good. He was working for the other side.” 

Come on, Bel urged himself mentally, get to the heart of 
tt. 

“We had witnesses. I was one of them. This big-nothing 
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crime. Someone fired a shotgun at 
an armored car in Bridgewater and 
then gave up the whole business 
and drove away. They tried to say the 
shooter was Vanzetti, but we had 
witnesses for where he was all day.” 

“And you were the main wit- 
ness?” 

“Yes, I was with him all that morning, delivering the fish. 
It was Christmas Eve.” 

“Fish,” the reporter repeated, “for Christmas Eve.” 

“Yes, that’s why we were so sure of the date. We delivered 
them all over the neighborhood. First, Vanzetti pushed the 
cart all the way from Plymouth Station to Hedge Street. I 
met him there. He was tired.” Even on that December day, 
he remembered, his friend was perspiring from shoving the 
heavy cart down block after block. “So I pushed the cart the 
rest of the way to the neighborhood. Then he pushed, but I 
delivered the fish to the houses. Then, we took turns. He de- 
livered to one house, then I delivered to the next house.” 

“And you're sure this was the day of the crime?” 

“It was Christmas Eve!” 

Did this fellow think no one has asked him this question 
before? 

“You don’t mistake that date. And on Christmas Eve, 
Italians want to eat fish! That’s how we all celebrated, espe- 
cially back then!” 

‘The reporter nodded, then lowered his eyes. 

“You are not even writing this down,” Bel observed. 

“Well...” The man looked up, his expression a guilty ac- 
knowledgment. 

“Then, if you know the whole story, why did you come 
here? Others have written this story before. Long ago.” 
When his visitor still hesitated, Bel broke out, in exaspera- 
tion, “You're not really a reporter!” 

‘The man lifted a hand. “I am a reporter. I mean was. 
Springfield Union. But the thing is,” a look of appeal, “I’m 
trying to write a book now.” 

“What kind of book?” Bel wanted answers. 

“I started out looking to settle the question once and for 
all, but. . .” He broke off. “I mean, a generation has passed. 
Maybe there were clues, some pieces of information that 
didn’t seem important back them. You know, something 
overlooked.” 

“Like what?” 

“T don't know.” Langley shrugged, then something 
changed in his manner that put Bel on his guard again. 
“Maybe people have changed their ideas over time. Become 
a little less, well, certain about what they thought they 
knew.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Langley paused, took a breath. “I mean, everybody took 
a side back then. Were they guilty? Were they innocent? 
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Maybe, in reality, there was cause for 
doubt somewhere. Something they 
never talked about? Something they 
overlooked?” 

“Doubt?” Bel echoed. “There were 
no doubts. Do you mean, perhaps, 
that missing hour when Vanzetti 
dropped the pushcart to the sidewalk and raced over to 
Bridgewater in the automobile he never possessed to fire a 
shotgun, which he never owned? To try to steal the money 
that he never wanted? No.” He shook his head. 

He waited, but the reporter was silent. 

“No, there were no doubts in my mind then,” Bel told 
him, grimly, “and no doubts now.” He was a small man 
who loved the violin, taught himself how to get along with 
others, and did not anger easily. But he was longer a boy. No 
longer a traumatized adolescent, hiding from his pain. 

“There has never been any question about what hap- 
pened that day. Or about the other case either. The Braintree 
payroll robbery? The cold-blooded killings of the guards?” 
Bel touched himself on his heart. “That Bartolo Vanzetti, 
the man I grew up knowing,” and /oving, he added silently, 
“would ever willingly hurt another human being. To steal 
money? From workers’ pay?” 


By the time Deema came home, Langley was gone. He 
did not get what he came for, Bel considered, but perhaps 
his visitor understood the tenor of those times a little better 
than a man of his generation would simply by looking at 
words on paper. How hard life was for those who had come 
to this country in search of a better life. The humiliation of 
being regarded as unworthy of public trust. Bel would never 
forget that. He had told them the truth at the Plymouth 
trial, and years later he told it again in the governor's office— 
and yet he could not make them believe him. 

Still, he thought, he was one of the lucky ones, his com- 
fortable life benefiting from his parents’ sacrifices. 

When he heard Deema’s key in the door, he played a few 
more notes, a final phrase, before dropping the bow. 

“T haven't heard you play that one for a long time, Bel- 
trando,” Deema said, taking off her winter things, the gloves, 
the pretty scarf, the hat with the skin of artificial fur. 

“The Adagio,” she continued, when he did not reply at 
once, “in G. Albinoni?” 

“Yes.” With a sigh. 

“And the reason? The same?” 

“Yes. Vanzetti.” 


Robert Knox is a poet, fiction writer, Boston Globe corre- 
spondent, and author of Suosso’s Lane, a novel based on the 
notorious Sacco and Vanzetti case. He is a contributing editor 
for the online poetry journal, Verse-Virtual, and the winner of 
the 2019 Anita McAndrews Poetry Award. robertcknox.com. 
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Where World War Il Began 


The Forgotten Anarchist Commune in Manchuria 


FRANCESCO DALESSANDRO 


uring World War II the famous Hollywood filmmaker Frank Capra was 

commissioned by the U.S. Military to make a seven-part documentary 

film series titled “Why We Fight.” Its purpose was to counter Nazi pro- 
paganda films and justify U.S. involvement in the war to soldiers and civilians. 

‘The first film in the series, “Prelude to War,” locates the origin of the conflict 
in the Japanese invasion and conquest of Manchuria in 1929 through 1932. But 
there were less known equally significant goings on in Manchuria that the film 
does not present. These have also been left out of most books and articles cover- 
ing the history of the area. 

In those years in Manchuria, the Japanese, Korean, Chinese and Soviet armies 
(the last with more or less undercover intervention), faced each other. All of 
them fought against the Army of the North, the military force of the Manchu- 
rian Anarchist Commune that was established in the late 1920s in the north of 
Manchuria. The Manchurian Commune was a revolutionary experiment as im- 
portant as the Magonist Revolution of Baja California of 1911, the Makhnovist 
insurgency in Ukraine in 1918, and the Spanish Revolution of 1936. 

Yet, the important part anarchists played in that great social experiment is all 
too often ignored or downplayed. 

For centuries, Manchuria was a refuge for immigrants and exiles from Korea, 
Russia, China, Japan, Vietnam, and the Philippines. 

In 1910, the Japanese government began its annexation of Korea. Many Kore- 
ans fled to Manchuria, among them, a large number of anarchists who were very 
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active in the exile communities. 

By the mid-1920s, Korean exiles 
established three autonomous self-gov- 
erning districts—the Jeongen, Chanren, 
and Shinmin districts—all free from 
the Japanese presence and from the 
Chinese warlords and local Manchurian 
feudal lords. 

They developed independently of 
governments or warlords for several 
years due to a combination of factors 
including the engagement of the local 
population, the weakness of the Chi- 
nese state, the distance of the Japanese 
empire, and the ruggedness of the 
mountain terrain. 


Ty: districts formed a self-defense 
military force, the Korean Inde- 
pendence Army, HG, (the Army of the 
North) to fight for independence from 
Japan and to protect the areas that had 
been liberated against their enemies. 
‘The HG was led by General Kim Jao- 
jin (or Kim Jwa-Jin). Kim was among 
those who abhorred and fiercely resisted 
Japanese colonization of Korea. 

In 1920, he joined the Korean Inde- 
pendence Army (KIA), a guerrilla force 
where he demonstrated great leadership 
in fighting the Japanese troops. At the 
same time, he was attracted to anar- 
chism by his relative Kim Jong-Jin. 

In 1925, Korean anarchists proposed 
that the guerrilla fighters led by Kim 
Jwa-jin, Kim Hyok and No Ho Choi 
Jung-so and others, form an indepen- 
dent self-governing New Popular Soci- 
ety in the Shinmin district of Manchu- 
ria. The guerrillas accepted the proposal 
and began working to implement it. 

From the beginning, many anarchists 
were part of the project including Kim 
Jo-ann and Cheoung Shin. The project 
quickly gained the support of large 
numbers of local peasants and workers 
because of its foundation on self-orga- 


nization. 

Among anarchists, Kim Jao-jin became known as the 
Korean Makhno because, like the Ukrainian anarchist fight- 
er, he combined military skills with dedication to creating 
independent, self-governing producer and consumer coop- 
eratives and self-defense associations based on the principles 
of individual freedom and social equality for workers and 
peasants. 

The peasants and workers were invited and helped to es- 
tablish their own systems of self management and economic 
cooperation and the necessary organizational structures. 
They created a commune for what they hoped would be a 
sustainable libertarian revolution, emphasizing autonomy in 
the context of cooperation within and between those with 
various productive capacities. 

The commune aimed to implement cooperative activities 
such as improving the operation and management of farms, 
collective buying and selling, and establishing mutual aid 
societies and other organizations people needed. 

In addition, cultural and educational activities were pro- 
moted through the establishment of primary and secondary 
schools to encourage individual and social development of 
necessary manual skills and intellectual knowledge. 

In 1929, the Shinmin District was renamed the Associ- 
ation of the Korean People in Manchuria (KPAM). Grass- 
roots discussions and decisions occurred in village meetings 
that sent delegates to district-wide and confederal confer- 
ences. 

There were eight specialized departments for the zone: 
self-defense, agriculture, education, finance, propaganda, 
youth, public health and general affairs. The delegates at all 
levels were ordinary peasants and workers whose official 
salaries were similar to those of other workers. They did not 
acquire any new privilege while taking their turns serving in 
the administrative departments. 

Ha Ki-Rak, a Korean anarchist historian, reports that the 
HMY-M ( the Korean Anarcho-Communist Federation ) 
considered these structures as reinforcing anarchist ideals: 
“Each assembly decides action plans to discuss the budget of 
the population and approves the balance-sheet following the 
principle : from each according to his/her capacity and to 
each according to his/her needs.” 

The Commune was able to expand to neighboring dis- 
tricts such as the Heilongjiang (Black Dragon River) and 
came to include a triangular area bounded by the Amur 
River to the East, the valley of the river Sungchangho to 
the West, and the road to Harbin-Hunchun to the South. 
It encompassed 13,500 square miles and was home to some 
2,000,000 people. 

However, by the beginning of the 1930s, the situation 
of the Commune began to erode. The Japanese government 
sent 35,000 imperial troops into Manchuria and installed a 
puppet government, the Manchukuo in 1931. 


At the same time, the Korean Communist Party, directed 
from Moscow, began infiltrating the Commune and system- 
atically assassinating its anarchist leaders. Kim Jwa-jin was 
murdered in January 1930. 

Together, the Japanese Army, the North Korean Com- 
munist Army, and the Communist Party infiltrators, along 
with some Chinese troops surrounded the Commune from 
the outside and inside and eventually destroyed it. 

Most surviving anarchists went into hiding, but contin- 
ued to engage in guerrilla warfare during World War II. Af- 
ter the war ended in 1945, anarchists experienced repression 
in both North and South Korea. Nevertheless, the traditions 
of anarchism are once again inspiring radicals on the penin- 
sula. 

Although some books and articles dealing with this im- 
portant revolutionary episode have been published during 
the last decade or so, much more historical research about it 
is necessary because it constitutes an essential part of anar- 
chist history of struggles for liberation and of radical move- 
ments in the 20th century. 

Knowing about such history can help us imagine new 
ways of resisting the elites trying to carve the world and our 
minds into their spheres of influence. : 


Francesco Dalessandro is a long-time anarchist who lives 
in Italy. He is especially interested in advocating for human 
rights and labor rights. 
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“Game of Chance No.2” Kurt Seligmann, 1949 


A Spark In Search 
of a Powder Keg 


Rebellion is its own justification, completely in- 
dependent of the chance it has to modify the state of 
affairs that gives rise to it. It’s a spark in the wind, 
but a spark in search of a powder keg. 

—André Breton 


Tf only one thing has brought me joy in the last 
few weeks, it began when the matriarchs at Un- 
istoten burned the Canadian flag and declared 
reconciliation is dead. Like wildfire, it swept through 
the hearts of youth across the territories. Reconcili- 
ation was a distraction, a way for them to dangle a 
carrot in front of us and trick us into behaving. Do 
we not have a right to the land stolen from our ances- 
tors? It’s time to shut everything the fuck down! 

—Tawinikay (aka Southern Wind Woman) 


e toxic cargo carried in Canadian pipelines, 
whether it be tar sands oil or fracked liquid natur- 
al gas (LNG), is, according to all serious climate 
scientists, a major, perhaps even decisive contribu- 

tion to global warming, i.e., ecological catastrophe. 

Meant to fuel industrial expansion, the pipelines have 
themselves become fuel for revolt. Designed to move these 
dirty fossil fuels from one location to another, they are a 
crucial element in normalizing the dubious paradise of 
unlimited growth in awe of which all obedient consumer/ 
citizens are supposed to genuflect. In what the colonial map- 
makers have called British Columbia (BC), resource extrac- 
tion has always been the name of the game. 

However, the emergence in February of this year of a 
widespread oppositional network ranging from “land back” 
Indigenous warriors to elder traditionalists and from Ex- 
tinction Rebellion activists to anarchist insurrectionaries was 
heartening. Railways, highways and ferries were blockaded, 
provincial legislatures, government administrative offices, 
banks and corporate headquarters were occupied. 

‘The catalyst for this rebellion was a widespread Indigen- 
ous uprising that refused the illusory promises of recon- 
ciliation. Together, these rebel forces disrupted business as 
usual in solidarity with the Unist’ot’en Big Frog clan of the 
Wet’suwet’en tribal house. 

As objective chance would have it, the primary Indige- 
nous land defense camp is situated not far from the same 
Hazelton, B.C. area to which surrealist Kurt Seligmann and 
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his wife Arlette journeyed in 1938. During that time, they 
visited Gitxsan and Wet’suwet’en villages, marvelled at the 
imaginative power of the totem poles and ceremonial ob- 
jects, made field notes, shot 16mm film, collected stories and 
recorded mythic histories. 

Now, in 2020, growing numbers of these same Indigen- 
ous peoples have been threatening to bring the Canadian 
economy to a grinding halt. Unwilling to be bought off by 
corporate petrodollars or mollified by a legal system that has 
never done anything but pacify, brutalize, or betray them 
in the process of stealing their land, Indigenous peoples 
passionately fought back against the forces of colonial law 
and order in a radical whirlwind of willful disobedience and 
social disruption. 


ne action built upon another in creating a rolling mo- 

mentum that seemed unstoppable. When one railroad 
blockade would be busted by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police (RCMP), another would spring up in its place else- 
where extending the frontlines of the battle all across the 
continent. 

‘Then, the debilitating Covid-19 virus arrived to com- 
pound the damage that had previously been done to the 
capitalist economy by the incendiary virus of revolt. The 
resistance of these Indigenous communities against the 
pipelines concerns all of us, worldwide, since they are on 
the front lines of the struggle to prevent cataclysmic climate 
change. 

In the future, a key question will be whether Canadian 
authorities can successfully put the genie of Indigenous 
rebellion back in the colonial bottle of “reconciliation.” As 
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surrealists, we hope they will not, and we stand in solidarity 
with the unreconciled insurgent spirit of defiant Indigenous 
resistance. 

A new reality is to be invented and lived instead of 
the one that today as yesterday imposes its environmental 
miserabilism and its colonialist and racist hierarchies. As 
surrealists, we honor our historical affinity with the Kwak- 
waka’wakw Peace Dance headdress that for so long had 
occupied a place of reverence in André Breton’s study during 
his lifetime before being ceremoniously returned in 2003 
to Alert Bay on Cormorant Island by his daughter, Aube 
Elléouet, in keeping with her father’s wishes. 

With this former correspondence in mind, we presently 
assert that our ongoing desire to manifest the emancipation 
of the human community as distinctively undertaken in the 
surrealist domain of intervention is in perfect harmony with 
the fight of the Indigenous communities of the Americas 
against globalized Western Civilisation and its ecocidal folly. 


Postscript: During the process of gathering signatures 


The Economics & 
Politics of Gentrification 


Capital City: Gentrification and the 
Real Estate State 

Samuel Stein, 2019, Verso 
Newcomers: Gentrification and Its 
Discontents 

Matthew L. Schuerman, 2019, 
University of Chicago Press 
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tripled. 
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people of color, is 


now majority white. 


The dive bars are 


house 25 years ago. 
Rents are among the 


Property values have 


for the above declaration, we were inspired to see its un- 
compromising stance against white supremacy and police 
repression reflected in the brightly sparkling flames of the 
Minneapolis uprising that lit a powder keg of pent-up rage 
and incited an earth-shaking eruption of spontaneous rebel- 
lion in the streets of America. 

It was only fitting that in solidarity with the uprising 
about police brutality kicked off by George Floyd’s execu- 
tion/lynching at the hands of the police, anti-racism pro- 
testers in the United States would take direct action by be- 
heading or bringing down statues of Christopher Columbus, 
genocidal symbol of the colonial expropriation of Native 
American lands. 


Guy Girard, Michael Léwy, Penelope Rosemont, and 
Ron Sakolsky, June 18, 2020 


This international surrealist declaration was signed by 200 
surrealists from around the world whose signatures can be 
found with the text of the article on the Fifth Estate website. 





e city where | live, Seattle, 
once was affordable. Thirty 
years ago, it was possible to find 


a decent place to rent at a reasonable 
cost; and if you had a little money, you 
could get a mortgage for not much 
more than you were paying in rent. 
Unlike San Francisco or larger east 
coast cities, which comprise the ex- 
amples discussed in the books under 
review, Seattle did not have vast swaths 
of decrepit housing. Even the poor 
neighborhoods weren't all that bad. 
Nowadays, Seattle has one of the 
most expensive housing markets in the 
country. You can see the changes in my 
own once-affordable neighborhood, 


gone; a major natural 
foods store occupies 
the ground floor of an upscale apart- 
ment complex, with some “affordable” 
units that are barely affordable to 
someone making an average wage. 

The cheap soul-food breakfast place 
down the hill from me is gone, along 
with several other affordable restau- 
rants. On the plus side (from my point 
of view), there's a thriving music scene 
and a farmer's market. 

What happened is what's known as 
gentrification. | use my neighborhood 
as an example in part because this 
illustrates that it’s not simply about 
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creative people moving in and “im- 
proving” a neighborhood, as has been 
argued about some of the larger cities 
that Matthew Schuerman describes in 
Newcomers, where very decrepit neigh- 
borhoods were fixed up by so-called 
urban pioneers. 

To Schuerman, gentrification of a 
particular neighborhood is driven by 
the demand from a rising professional 
class that prefers the excitement and 
diversity of the city to the monotony 
of the suburbs and marks the trans- 
formation of cities from an industrial 








economy to a professional and then a 
creative one. 

The surface of gentrification, as de- 
scribed in Newcomers, makes the ongo- 
ing redevelopment of our central cities 
and the resulting displacement look 
like a kind of natural process, driven by 
middle-class demand for housing. 

Perhaps that’s why discussions of 
gentrification often focus on the new 
people moving into the neighborhood 
rather than the underlying government 
and corporate policies that promote 
these changes—or, more accurately, 
don't do anything to discourage it. 


| the word gentrification, imply- 
ing that all that’s happened is that 
“a low-income neighborhood becomes 
a wealthy neighborhood,” as Schuer- 
man puts it, reinforces this idea. But 
what it’s really about is a rise in hous- 
ing costs, facilitated by marketing to 
people who can afford those costs. The 
difference may seem one of seman- 
tics—but it's more than that. 

The question is what causes those 
housing costs to rise and displace poor 
people. To Schuerman, it’s increased 
demand, following the paradigm that 
increased demand raises prices, until 
supply catches up to it. 

It is true that if there's a shortage of 
housing, relative to need, then proper- 
ty-owners can charge more, either for 
selling or renting what they own. But 
why is there a shortage of housing, and, 
in particular, low-income housing? 

Over the years in Seattle, numerous 
low-rent apartment buildings have 
been torn down, replaced by office 
buildings or upscale apartments. That 
lowered the supply of low-income 
housing. Other apartment buildings, 
some in formerly low-income areas, 
have been converted into condomini- 
ums and upscale apartments. 

That's not a shortage of housing— 
it's a conversion of affordable housing 
into less affordable housing, often 
with a reduction in the actual number 
of people living in the area. What's 
brought this on? 


For some of the answers, we can 
turn to Samuel Stein‘s Capital City. 

Stein, a radical geographer, sees 
gentrification as driven by profit-seek- 
ing companies who can no longer make 
as much money from local manufactur- 
ing, which has either been automating 
factories or moving to places where 
they can pay lower wages. 

As a consequence, companies are 
looking for ways to make money with- 
out having to produce anything in 
the material world. At the same time 
that industry is moving out of the city, 
government policies have emphasized 
finding ways to increase property tax 
revenues. 

Combined, these have resulted in 
pushes to renovate housing stock or 
redevelop industrial land with high-end 
housing as a way to increase property 
values. 


he whole point of fixing up old 

buildings—or tearing them down 
and constructing larger market-value 
apartments and condos—is profit, and 
more profit is found by housing the rich 
and upper middle class than housing 
the poor. Property values increase not 
just at the site of redevelopment, but in 
the whole neighborhood. 

Rents increase as the neighborhood 
gets more attractive to investors, both 
as a feedback loop, and because new 
landlords typically expect to meet their 
mortgages from their rental income. 
Often all this takes place with a veneer 
of benevolence or public purpose. 
Banks should, after all, be willing to 
make loans in the inner city, and have 
been legally required to since the end 
of redlining. 

Converting warehouses into artists’ 
lofts supports the arts and provides 
“eyes on the street” and support for 
nightlife. Inviting middle-class people 
into poor neighborhoods may occur for 
the purpose of integrating schools, pro- 
viding more money for local business- 
es, and increasing political clout. 

Many cities have tried to condition 
new development on provision of af- 
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fordable housing, usually by providing 
incentives to maintain a certain per- 
centage of below-market rate housing 
in otherwise upscale apartment com- 
plexes. 

One problem has been that the new 
affordable housing is not really afford- 
able for low-wage workers or people 
without jobs, even if it's below market 
rate. New developments price more 
low-income people out of neighbor- 
hoods than are housed in the so-called 
affordable units. 

What could change? 


oth Stein and Schuerman agree 

that rent control is important, as is 
increasing public trust land where the 
public controls the underlying land, and 
therefore who can develop it, who can 
live on it, and how much they pay. 

Stein also suggests that vacant 
apartments, buildings, and land, as 
well as bank foreclosures, be taxed at a 
high rate to discourage displacement, 
warehousing, and money laundering; 
owners of luxury apartments could be 
assessed special fees, to make high- 
end housing less attractive to buy and 
therefore develop. 

The authors of these books, as well 
intentioned as they are, generally go no 
further than hoping political officials 
can be persuaded to pass amelioratives 
if there's enough organization at the 
grassroots level. Perhaps some reforms 
can be wrenched away from the land- 
lords if there is enough pressure cre- 
ated, but the landlord system remains 
intact. 

We need to put forth the idea that 
housing is a right but as long as prop- 
erty is privately owned, the problem of 
displacement and gentrification won't 
go away. The struggle needs to chal- 
lenge the fundamental division of peo- 
ple into owners and renters, those who 
have the right to profit from housing 
they don't live in and those who have 
no inherent right to a place to live. 


Mike Wold is a frequent contributor 
to the Fifth Estate. 


This Is What 
Direct Democracy 
Looks Like 


Deciding For Ourselves: 

The Promise of Direct Democracy 
Cindy Milstein , Editor 

AK Press, 2020, akpress.org 


MARIEKE BIVAR 


“There are always movements, societies and communities 
in existence that are intimate and locally organized, where 
no one person owns every damn thing, and people can talk 
to each other and work things out among themselves; where 
everybody is relatively equal. Our most immediate work 
should be to learn how to adjust our vision so we can see 
these examples for what they are.” 

—Modibo Kadalie, from “Pan-Africanism, Social Ecolo- 
gy, and Intimate Direct democracy.” 


eciding For Ourselves is a collection of writings on 

direct democracy, a practice that can range from 

people organizing daily life together in a housing 

squat to those from neighboring regions coming 
together to reimagine governance in the wake of war, eco- 
logical disaster, or uprising. 

‘These accounts and reflections are stupendous. They em- 
power us with evidence of something we already know, from 
somewhere deep: that we have the power to govern ourselves 

_ and our communities. 

‘The systems we live under work hard to make us be- 
lieve that we are not capable of self-governance, that we 
need protection from ourselves and each other. The State 
constantly reminds us that we need bosses, cops and presi- 
dents—powerful keepers to watch over us. 

In Deciding, we see that people, from the Indigenous 
communities of the so-called Americas to the cantons of the 
Rojava Revolution in Syria, are leaving these ideas of power 
behind and turning to each other for guidance instead. 

‘The essays in this book are collected and edited by Cindy 
Milstein, activist, death doula, author, co-author and editor 
of a number of books on anarchism including Anarchism and 
Its Aspirations. 

This anthology serves as a collective remembering of 
alternatives to the current systems, and these examples are 
offered to us by people directly involved in these projects 
and struggles for collective autonomy along with their allies 





and supporters. Their reflections are thoughtful and they are 
careful to identify how the current systems fail yet also shape 
these movements and projects. 

In “Restoring the Old Ways in the Anishnabe Nation” 
Shannon Chief, traditional knowledge keeper from the wolf 
clan of the Anishnabe nation, based in so-called Quebec, 
Canada, explains how the Algonquin Anishnabe “old pike” 
constitution “has always been there, since time immemorial.” 
But Canadian colonialism has tried to erase the memory of 
this traditional system of governance, leaving the Anishnabe 
with “no sense of who [they] really are.” Chief and others are 
working hard to restore knowledge of Anishnabe political 
traditions in order to self-govern within a culturally appro- 
priate political framework. 


Te sense of loss, of longing to reclaim and relearn 

how to use collective power is all the more painful for 
Indigenous peoples and for Black people whose ancestors 
were brutally stolen and brought to the Americas as slaves. 
The State and centralized powers sever us from our own 
power and knowledge, and this violence is compounded by 
colonialism, intensified and perpetuated systemically against 
those it has robbed of self-determination. 

The deep potential for self-governance that comes with 
shared needs and values is evident in the Guarani-Kaiowa 
occupation of abandoned land in the city of Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil, where people not only built much needed housing 
and infrastructure, but also a democratic process. A series 
of long debates on political stances, strategy, finances and 
how to function collectively laid the initial groundwork for 
a process residents could return to weekly for any issues that 
might arise. 

“In this way,” writes Cintia Melo, a Brazilian anarchist 
activist, lawyer and writer who worked in solidarity with the 
people reappropriating the land, “residents ensured the sus- 
tainability of their community. . .until their homes were built 
and people were literally on solid ground.” 

Unlike the systems we are used to living under, direct de- 
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mocracy’s goal is not to become set in stone or institutional- 
ized. Each context calls for unique and adaptable approach- 
es. Puerto Rico’s people’s assemblies are held in different 
towns and neighborhoods and address concerns specific to 
each community. 

In France’s Quartier Libre des Lentilliéres, a land occu- 
pation, and Greece’s Notara 26, a refugee and migrant hous- 
ing squat, residents hold regular general assemblies, while in 
Cheran, a self-governed municipality in Mexico, bonfires, 
assemblies and councils form a communal government 
structure. Each system of self-governance is a living, chang- 
ing concept, and the complex work of reclaiming collective 
power takes time. 

“It is easy to imagine flags hung upside down, uniforms 
worn inside out. . .but it is difficult to imagine a world with- 
out hierarchy,” reflects Dilar Dirik, activist in the Kurdish 
women’s movement and sociologist based in Europe. Dirik 
relates our need for “ready-made solutions” to the interwo- 
ven legacies of capitalism and patriarchy, and argues instead 
for a more holistic feminist politics that prioritizes consid- 
erations like care, sustainability, ecology and self-determina- 
tion. 

Echoing Shannon Chief, who sees Anishnabe gover- 
nance as something that must begin locally and will require 
time, effort, and ample space for healing work, Dirik adds 
that “revolutionary processes require patience and love, hope 


and belief.” 


Bes: the logistics of creating new ways or returning to 
traditional ways of living and deciding together, shared 
ritual and social events that “[nurture] community cohesive- 
ness” are also essential to collective governance. In Guara- 
ni-Kaiowé, parties and cultural activities provide this space, 
while for the Indigenous P’urhépecha people of Cheran, 
the tradition of building bonfires, which was used during 
the early days of their resistance to a destructive logging 
project, both provided a place for ceremony and gathering 
and would later be adapted into a fundamental part of their 
system of governance. 

In Bon Pastor, a public housing estate in Barcelona, 
Spain, residents relied on the feast day of Saint-Joan to con- 
tinue a tradition of dancing, lighting bonfires and drinking 
together to put conflict behind them at the start of each 
summer. In Christiania, Denmark, a former military fort 
that’s been occupied and self-governed in some capaci- 
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ty since the 1970s, a public bathhouse serves as a public 
meeting place where everyone from “hard-boiled bike gang 
members to the softest hippie” gather to discuss freely. 

‘The social connection created and maintained through 
shared ritual or social commons is essential to creating the 
kind of “intimate direct democracy” discussed by Modibo 
Kadalie in “Pan-Africanism, Social Ecology, and Intimate 
Direct Democracy.” Kadalie is a Black revolutionary and 
union activist, and teacher. With his knowledge of move- 
ments and their foibles, he warns of how easily liberal forces 
can co-opt our collective longing for self-governance by 
providing us with so-called elected “representatives.” Kadalie 
believes firmly that “participatory democracy is not direct 
democracy at all. . .it lacks the necessary intimacy. . .[and of- 
ten means] participating in the conversation while someone 
else ultimately decides what to do.” 

The potential for our movements to be corralled into 
the sterile pen of the voting booth makes these accounts of 
people living and working together all the more precious. 
For direct democracy to thrive, we need spaces where “every- 
thing becomes possible. . .people feel seen and heard in their 
fullness [and] there is a sensual, bonding quality to social 
relations,” as Milstein describes in the introduction. 


e are used to the logic of the State creeping into our 
minds. Although the streets are filled with the beau- 
tiful righteous anger of the Black Lives Matter movement, 
and the examples of mutual aid networks and disability jus- _ 
F : & 
tice work that has kept so many people alive and connected 
through the first wave of the COVID-19 pandemic are too 
many to count, our love, hope and belief are fragile. 

Against the backdrop of the global rise of fascism and the 
cynical pandering and opportunism of disaster capitalism, 
it is hard to keep the faith. But we cannot let hope be taken 
from us. Because for every loss, and however brief some of 
these moments of “as if we were free” may be, they are still 
ours. As Milstein eloquently reflects in °Coda, Waking to 
Revolution,” we can still add them to our history, as people 
who want freedom for ourselves and each other, so that “the 
next time, and the time after that/and perhaps even now,/ 
we'll know how to do-it-ourselves even more beautifully.” 

In this book, we can study our chosen history, learn from 
and with our extended ideological family, admire the fierce- 
ness of the people’s imagination in the face of the State’s 
repression of bodies and dreams. We can, most importantly, 
claim and see each other, in love and solidarity, and keep 
believing in the promise of direct democracy. 


Marieke Bivar lives in Tiohtia:ke/Montréal, Canada, on sto- 
len indigenous land. These days she sews masks, washes her 
hands and loves people from afar. She hopes to continue to 
learn about her history and privilege under white supremacy 
while building something new and beautiful from the ashes. 
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Artists, Anarchists, ( 
Concierges Battle in 19th 
Century Bohemian Paris 


OLCHAR E. LINDSANN 


n the musical Renz¢, the archetypal hip, Lower East 

Side New York Bohemian protagonists call their land- 

lord “the enemy of Avenue A” when he enters their 

chosen coffee shop, in the song “La Vie Bohéme.” The 
title recalls that of the Puccini opera, La Bohéme, on which 
Rent is based. 

This in turn was based on stories published by the French 
writer Henry Murger in 1851, that established the archetype 
of the urban, artistic, liberal Bohemian that still prevails in 
gentrifying areas throughout today’s world. 

‘The conflict between landlords and tenants was encod- 
ed in Bohemian countercultures from the start, but in the 
19" century they rarely interacted directly. In fact Murger’s 
own father occupied the role of middle-man between the 
propertied and renting class, as one of Paris’s thousands of 
concierges. 

Already a decade earlier, in Eugéne Sue’s socialist novel, 
The Mysteries of Paris, a concierge would rent out a room only 
if, “Nature did not make you one of those monsters called 
artists.” In the novel, the last artist played both music and 
pranks at all hours, provoking a tenant petition to remove 
him and costing the owner eviction money. The character 
dramatizes a central conflict in Bohemian urbanism, and his 
name Pipelet became derogatory slang for concierge in un- 
derground subculture for generations. 

Far beyond that of today’s hotel concierge, the job of the 
pipelet in a Paris apartment building combined a great many 
duties, some janitorial or subservient, others managerial and 
authoritative. 


As both security and the avatars of 
the landlords, these domestic servants were 

often the actual recipients of direct action 
aimed at their masters, including injuries and 
deaths in bombings. 

In 1892, the concierge of a mining company 
under strike discovered a bomb placed near its 

headquarters by the anarchist, Emile Henry. The 
concierge gave it to the police, who took it to the sta- 

tion where it exploded, killing five cops and a company 
employee. 

Two years later, around the time of Henry’s execution, 
his friend, Félix Fénéon, the anarchist activist and bohemian 
poet, was turned into police for conspiracy—informed on by 
his own building’s snooping concierge, on the basis of his 
many foreign visitors and international mail. 

As France rapidly urbanized after the July Revolution 
of 1830 and Paris swelled with landless workers, capitalists 
raced to develop new methods for monetizing property, con- 
verting old mansions for rent and building new apartment 
blocks to accommodate more workers. They saw themselves 
not as managers, but as property speculators, and essentially 
outsourced all of their actual duties to the concierges, who 
were also employed at other large institutions such as the- 
aters, restaurants, and office buildings. 

Concierges were looked down on even by many of their 
underprivileged tenants (who called them dignoles or snoop- 
ers) for being unskilled workers requiring no apprenticeship, 
and because, as domestic servants always on call, they had 
no autonomous lives. An attempt to unionize in 1875 failed 
to get off the ground, the difficulty possibly due to their un- 
skilled status. 


eing paid by a combination of wages, free lodging, and 
Brent tips led to inevitable cross-obligations and temp- 
tations for corruption. Concierges found themselves in a 
paradox: Their duties gave them power over tenants in some 
ways, while making them subservient in others. Even while 
they continued to be scorned as their tenants’ janitors, a se- 
ries of 1896 court cases made owners legally responsible for 
their concierges’ actions, confirming their role as the land- 
owner's proxy. 

This liminal status made it a space for possible class mo- 
bility. Murger’s semi-literate father expected him to go into 
law and pull the family into the bourgeoisie; but his son 
had other ideas. Instead he joined the emerging so-called 
Bohemian counterculture, a loose and motley community of 
middle-class students, political radicals, indigent criminals, 
subversive intellectuals, the neuro-atypical, wealthy, but dis- 
solute dandies, and others linked only by their self-conscious 
and defiantly marginal lifestyles. 

Cheap working-class housing in the Latin Quarter and 
Montmontre led to gentrified bohemian neighborhoods 
where bourgeois, proletarian, and indigent classes mixed in 
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“La Lettre” Jean Béraud, 1908 


unique ways that 
were sometimes 
radical, sometimes 
problematic. 

Then as now, 
Bohemia’s heteroge- 
neous politics were 
generally liberal or 
libertarian, contain- 
ing a large element 
of socialist, anarchist, 
f and neo-Jacobin 
activists (as well as a small presence of reactionary proto-fas- 
cism). But even when leftist politics and shared poverty 
united bohemians and the workers among whom they lived, 
differences in lifestyle and values caused friction and high- 
lighted the privilege many bohemians retained from the 
bourgeois upbringing they tried to reject as they colonized 
working-class housing. As the character Pipelet’s complaint 
about artists reminds us, an intended joke can be felt as a 
persecution by those who have to clean up the mess. 

The characters of the Pipelet couple incorporated con- 
cierges into the social mythology of Bohemia as a kind of 
clan enemy and designated butt of practical jokes, dehuman- 
ized and distinct from the sympathetic lower class. Griev- 
ances ranged from rent collection and eviction, pressing for 
tips, and lack of humor to more substantial charges of cor- 
ruption, spying and malicious gossip. 





y the 1880s, Montmatre was a long-established bohe- 

mian neighborhood with its own micro-culture and 
alternative institutions, soon to culminate in the thriving 
scene centered on cabarets like the Moulin Rouge. 

In 1881, two bohemian pranksters associated with the 
Chat Noir cabaret and magazine launched a satirical cam- 
paign against the pipelets. They were Jules Jouy, a radical 
poet and journalist who had supported the Paris Commune, 
and the cartoonist Sapeck, a lawyer by training, but famous 
as a flamboyant bohemian who sometimes dressed in Turk- 
ish clothing and painted his head blue to go to the cafe. 
Sapeck was also anti-imperialist and likely had anarchist 
leanings. 

In December 1881, they launched The Anti-Concierge: 
Quarterly Organ for Tenants’ Defense, a Montmartre-centered 
magazine that prefigured later bohemian neighborhood 
zines like the Village Voice, Fuck You: a Magazine of the Arts, 
and The Waverly Flea. 

It played with the line between absurd satire and a kind 
of tenants’ union, proclaiming that “from this moment on 
we declare pitiless war on [concierges], in the name of vic- 
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Concierges lived within the space of contradiction 
between the capitalist & proletarian classes, 
belonging to both and neither, in some ways the 
foremen of the emerging housing industry. 


timized tenants.” No copy of any of its seven issues seem to 
have survived intact, making its overall tone uncertain, but it 
made a splash in the underground community, where several 
articles and reviews of it were published. It was still referred 
to decades later in news reports on court cases and orga- 
nizing efforts, as well as by the concierge community itself, 
among whom it clearly caused a good deal of social trauma. 

By this time, there were around 16,300 concierges in the 
metropolitan Paris area, and in 1887 attempts were renewed 
to collectivize as the Knights of the Cordon (named after 
the cordon they pulled to admit entry) due to the recent 
legal recognition of trade unions. Even with the support of 
the organized Left, this attempt too ended in failure. 

In 1900, the Syndicalist Congress of People of Condition 
reached out in their journal to form a concierge’s section 
in their union. They singled out bohemian writers as the 
concierges’ main enemy, using the press to smear the trade’s 
image, and specifically cited The Anti-Concierge. Enabled 
by labor-friendly reforms in France, by 1904, numerous 
concierge unions existed, and were being consulted by the 
Ministry of Labor. 


he concierges lived within the space of contradiction 

between the capitalist and proletarian classes, belong- 
ing to both and neither, in some ways the foremen of the 
emerging housing industry. As one of the only upward- 
ly-mobile careers open to unskilled workers (especially for 
women and the elderly) they were both collaborating agents 
and double-victims of the machinery of urban capital. 

Their untenable position between the renting and own- 
ing classes was mirrored in their untenable status as both 
authorities over and domestic servants under their employ- 
ers’ tenants. 

Beyond their official duties, they served the systemic 
function of redirecting and absorbing the legitimate anger 
of the exploited, as expressed in The Anti-Concierge, attract- 
ing it away from the capitalists and onto another segment of 
the proletariat. 

If Bohemia merges and dissolves class distinctions in its 
rejection of social norms, so too its original archetypal ene- 
my, the concierge, is the creature of a hybrid class, rejected 
by all, but in service to capital, locked in eternal combat 
with the counterculture whose doors, both literally and figu- 
ratively, it is sworn to watch over. 


Olchar E. Lindsann is a poet, theorist, publisher, transla- 
tor, and historian of 19th Century radical and avant-garde 
counterculture. He is the editor of the DIY mOnocle-Lash 
Anti-Press, with a catalog of over 150 zines at monoclelash. 
wordpress.com. 
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Art in the Fifth Estate 


P. 4, 14, 25 Dennis Fox writes and has taught about the intersec- 
tions of anarchism, law/justice, radical/critical psychology, and 
interpersonal connection. dennisfox.net He explores abstract, 
street, & other forms of photography dennisfoxphoto.com 





























P.6 Tylonn J. Sawyer lives and works in Detroit as a multidisci- 
plinary artist educator and curator. His work juxtaposes themes 
of identity, both individual and collective, with investigations of 
race and history in popular culture. tylonn-j-sawyer.com 





P.12 Marc Lepson is a painter, printmaker, and graphic artist in 
New York City. His work can be seen at http://marclepson.com 


World War 3 Illustrated 
Assorted Authors & Artists 
AK Press akpress.org ww3.nyc 


P.16 Gary Mayer was born to a family of artists. He has been 
making and exhibiting Art since 1980. Originally from Detroit 
where he exhibited often including at the Detroit Institute of Art. 
He moved to New York in 1982 and then to upstate NY in 2004. 


This graphic zine started by art-activ- 
ists and squatters on New York’s Lower 
East Side back in the Reagan 1980s 
(hence, the apocalyptic name), has just 
published its 51st issue. 

There's the sense of an historical cy- 
cle completing, as this edition grapples 
with the actually near-apocalyptic real- 
ities of Trump’s America—and windows 
of possibility they open. “Pandemic as 
Portal,” announces a full-page image by 
artist Kill Joy; “The time is now—imagine 
another world and fight for it.” 

In their usual gritty comic-book-for- 
adults style, the contributors tell stories 
of real-life struggles for land and free- 
dom. Susan Simensky Bietila portrays 
the fight of the Chippewa indigenous 
people against the Line 5 oil pipeline 
under Michigan’s Mackinac Strait. Sasha 
Hill and Annabelle Heckler relate that of 
urban homesteaders in Brooklyn's Crown 
Heights to hold onto their reclaimed 
building. John Vasquez Mejias brings to 
life the nationalist uprising of 1950 
in Puerto Rico. 

Founding editor Seth Tobocman 
offers a personal activist memoir, 
tracing the trajectory from Reagan 
militarism to Trump fascism, and how 
people have found ways to fight back. 

Some 40 pieces, all imbued with an 
appropriate urgency. 


P.18 Tad McKillop is a figurative bronze sculptor from Ann Arbor, 
Mich. His sculptures are based on myth and folklore and relate to 
rites and passages universal to all humans. He creates public and 
private commission work in the foundry he built. His work can be 
seen at mckillopfineart.wixsite.com/tadmckillop 


P.22 Jim Chatelain is an artist working in Michigan and New York. 
His last show, “ Home is in my Head,” was at Paul Kotula Projects, 
Ferndale, Mich. 


P.27, 29 Orin Langelle is a photo journalist activist with Global 
Justice Ecology Project. His photography deals with social, eco- 
nomic and ecological injustice. He travels frequently to Chile 
where he documents the social ferment and the corporate as- 
sault on Mapuche land and enviornment. photolangelle.org/ 


Touch a Piece of Anarchist History 
Emma Goldman's “Mother Earth” 


Emma Goldman’s journal published between 
1906-1917 until suppressed by the govern- 
| _ ment for opposing World War | & the draft. 


We have one copy of the Aug. 1907 & July 
1912 to offer for $50 each. Contact us at 


fe@fifthestate.org to check availability. 
—Bill Weinberg 
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LETTERS 


Continued from P.2 


percent of our subscriptions come 
through PayPal online, but half of re- 
newals are by postal mail. It could be 
due to the fact that renewal notices are 
sent through the post office. 

Please note that if you are a sub- 
scriber, your expiration issue number is 
on your address label. The issue num- 
ber is on the masthead.on Page three. 


TIME FOR A CHANGE? 

During the George Floyd protests 
we again saw the demonization of an- 
archists. 

Is there an idea that our movement 
will eventually be able to recover the 
term anarchism as something with 
positive resonance? If so, | think we're 
suffering from a chronic delusion, one 
which is continually marginalizing and 
counterproductive. 

Anarchism is negative in its essence 
... “against”... rulers or authority or 
government, etc. 

Do we really want to relate to peo- 
ple and effectuate social change? Let's 
shift our discourse toward positive 
concepts like communitarianism, biore- 
gionalism, or “the greening of society.” 

Steve Welzer 

East Windsor, N.J. 


FE replies: Steve Welzer is a long- 
time friend and supporter of this 
magazine as well as an environmental 
campaigner. 

The querulous editor of The Match, 
Fred Woodworth, agrees that what he 


defines as the good name of anarchism 
has been defiled by what he sees in the 
media of black bloc and antifa actions, 
so he dropped the term from his mag- 
azine. 

In George Orwell's 1984, Big Brother 
enforced the truncated language of 
Newspeak upon Oceania’s population 
with the idea that if you limited words, 
you could eliminate the concepts they 
represented. 

For that reason, and for the political 
tradition from which we descend, we 
will stay with defining our vision as one 
based squarely in anarchism. 


DON’T VOTE 

As much as | respect Peter Werbe’s 
work with Fifth Estate, it does get tire- 
some to see him trotting out the same 
old argument every four years during 
Presidential campaigns to advocate for 
whichever scumbag the Democratic 
Party happens to have nominated that 
time around. Bill Clinton, John Kerry, 
Obama, Hillary Clinton, Joe Biden: it’s 
always some slight variation of the 
Lesser Evil creed. 

Anarchists are supposed to believe 
that a Democratic administration would 
somehow be at least slightly more in- 
clined than the Republicans to throw 
some crumbs from the Master's table 
to the working class, ethnic minorities, 
women, environmental activists, an- 
ti-militarist activists, or whatever. 

Leaving aside any concern for an- 
archist principles (as one would have 
to do, even to contemplate voting), it 
doesn’t take a genius, or even an anar- 
chist, to understand that both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties follow 
the same neoliberal agenda, and only 
get more brazen about it with every 
succeeding election cycle. 

If anarchists really want to do some- 
thing worthwhile during the election 
cycle, they should be making very loud 
and public arguments against voting 
for anybody, handing out anti-voter 
registration cards, and so forth. Sure, it 
might not make much difference in the 
short term, but at least we would be 
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getting the message out there, which is 
more than voting could accomplish. The 
perceived legitimacy of any political 
system in the world today depends to 
a large extent on the ritual of voting, 
regardless of what choice one makes in 
the voting booth. 

Derek Davis 

Chicago 


Peter Werbe replies: Thanks for 
keeping this discussion going, Derek, as 
to what constitutes effective anarchist 
practice. And, glad to know | only tire 
you once every four years. 

You might want to go through the 
Fifth Estate archives on our web site 
rather than rely on your memory for 
what | wrote in these pages. You won't 
find an editorial endorsement of Bill 
Clinton, Al Gore, Barack Obama, or Hil- 
lary Clinton by me. And, certainly not of 
Joe Biden in the article upon which you 
are commenting. 

In fact, it was | who was usually 
tasked with advising abstention from 
what we designated as the quadrennial 
political farce each election cycle. In 
2004, following a year and a half of 
intense anti-war organizing including 
marches that involved millions, the U.S. 
military machine was slaughtering Iraq- 
is uninterrupted. 

Direct action hadn’t worked. My 
call for the defeat of the war criminal 
George Bush came out of pure desper- 
ation, a rage and heartache at what he 
was directing against the people of 
Iraq, and the faint hope that John Kerry 
would end it. 

All of my writing about elections, 
including the article you are criticizing, 
emphasizes that each party administers 
capitalism and the empire when they 
are in power. 

Rather than take up space enu- 
merating the Trump attacks on at-risk 
populations, his mobilization of a mass 
based proto-fascist movement, and 
an assault on the environment, let me 
just ask, do you really think all of what 
we've seen over the last four years 
would have happened under a Clinton 


administration? 

| also wrote, “There are so few anar- 
chists in America, whether we all vote 
or none of us vote, little or no differ- 
ence in outcome will occur. 

The best argument against voting is 
that it erodes the traditional anarchist 
critique of the state if one participates 
in its processes.” So, hand out anti-vot- 
ing tracts. 

We often quote a comrade who 
says they think a higher percentage of 
anarchists vote than does the general 
population. Are those that do morally 
or politically sullied? If you think that, 
don't vote. 

Do you think a quick, passive act 
done in privacy will in any way impede 
the development of a revolutionary 
movement? | don't. 

In the article, | wrote about the dan- 
gers of advocating voting for liberal or 
left candidates and winding up with the 
opposite of what you want. | said that 
Obama/Clinton had ramped up Cold 
War Il. 

The article ended by stating, “The 
most we can do is what the anarchist 
movement has done throughout our 
long history: organize for revolution.” 
Sorry, | can’t do any better than that. 


WHINNYING LIBERALS 

Corporate news outlets and social 
media alike are now inundating us with 
moral exhortations to self-quarantine. 
“It's your obligation,” they claim, “to 
stay at home so that you do not carry 
the virus to the poor, old, and immuno- 
compromised.” 

The narrative goes on to assert that 
it is ethically wrong to further burden 
the health care system, which is al- 
ready overtaxed. This line of thinking 
is a clear reflection of the white savior 
complex at the heart of bourgeois lib- 
eralism, and therefore should be totally 
repudiated. 

The white-liberal-as-savior complex 
is a pernicious ideology that effaces the 
agency of those it purports to serve. 
This precise point was made by Black 
Power advocates during the Civil Rights 


struggles of the 1960s. 

If people of color were going to em- 
power themselves, the Black Panthers 
argued, then they had to do it on their 
own without the help of bleeding-heart 
liberals. 

Likewise, moral exhortations to 
self-quarantine for the sake of others 
is not simply a form of virtue signaling, 
but a means of normalizing the disem- 
powerment of others. 

Whinnying liberals should worry 
less about infecting their “social in- 
feriors,” and focus on their role in the 
power structure of a far greater sick- 
ness—the technopathocracy. 

This is not proposing a Corona Virus 
Liberation Front. Self-quarantine is 
sound advice, certainly. The point of 
this is to disentangle the virus from its 
spectacular recuperation by do-gooder 
glorps. 

The social conditions of late-stage 
capitalism have been disrupted by the 
pandemic; we have everything to gain. 
Power to the People. 

For the wild, 

JC 


STUCK IN A BOX 
Wow! Your Spring edition, “The Call 
for Justice” is powerful. If more people 












Get This — 


our existence! 
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capitalism. Each issue costs $4,000 to 


issue For Free? GOOD! 
But only Subscribers assure 


Support the anarchist press! 


could learn the foundational begin- 
nings of this land and how corrupt the 
capitalist corporations really are, they 
also would begin to envision a more 
unified, environmentally healthy, and 
clean society. | can’t wait to be released 
so | can get involved with the change 
we as a people need. 

Right now, I’m stuck in an 8’X10' 
box. 

Tim Hardin 

Hodge Unit 

Rusk, Texas 


FE Note: 

This is why we give free subscrip- 
tions to the incarcerated through our 
Prisoner Fund. 


SUBCRIBERS! 


Don’t miss an issue 


*Let us know if you move! 
*Look for your renewal 
_ number on your mailing label 





Nothing is ever really free under 






print and mail. We need 
your financial support to 

continue publishing as we have 

for over half a century. 













Subscribe at 
www. FifthEstate.org. 
Get special offers 
including books, post- 
ers, CDs, & t-shirts. 
Or, by mail: 

POB 201026, 
Ferndale MI 48220. 
Reach us at 

fe@fifthestate.org. 
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